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DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY— PAST  AND  PRESENT 

Duquesne  University  today  is  an  urban  university  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  7000  students  in  its  eight  schools.  The  program  of  campus  expansion, 
in  which  the  University  has  been  engaged  since  1950,  is  a  gratifying  continuation 
of  educational  work  humbly  undertaken  by  a  small  group  of  Holy  Ghost  Fathers. 
These  men  came  to  Pittsburgh  from  Germany  in  1878  and  made  the  bricks,  then 
built  the  school  which  they  later  instituted  as  a  college  of  arts  and  letters.  In 
1882  this  school  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic 
College  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  1911  the  administrators  of  the  original  College 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  university  charter  and  it  was  then  decided  to 
adopt  the  name  Duquesne  University. 

The  educational  objectives  have  remained  fundamentally  the  same  since  Father 
Strub  and  the  other  dedicated  priests  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Congregation  welcomed 
the  first  students  to  their  classrooms.  Then  and  now  the  prime  consideration  is 
excellence  of  academic  instruction  in  a  Christian  atmosphere.  The  University  has 
grown  in  size  and  stature  over  the  years,  but  it  has  remained  faithful  to  the  philos- 
ophies of  its  Founding  Fathers.  Duquesne  University  is  proud  of  its  latest  physical 
facilities  and  looks  forward  to  the  completion  of  its  current  building  program.  It 
is,  however,  prone  to  keep  these  material  assets  in  proper  perspective  as  necessary 
and  good;  but  never  more  important  than  the  spiritual,  academic,  and  cultural 
education  of  the  students  who  become  part  of  the  Duquesne  family. 


Philosophy 

Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  institution  of  higher  learning, 
believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his  entirety,  body  and  soul.  It 
believes  that  the  product  of  education  is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks, 
judges  and  acts  constantly  and  consistently  according  to  right  reason  and  with  a 
view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is  union  with  God.  Therefore,  it  has  assembled  a 
faculty  and  offers  a  program  that  gives  the  student  the  advantages  of  a  sound 
academic  training  in  conformity  with  a  Christian  way  of  life. 


Educational  Objectives 

...  to  develop  a  sound  philosophy  of  life  through  an  understand- 
ing of  spiritual,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  aesthetic  aims  and 
values. 

...  to  develop  scholarship  and  continuous  professional  growth. 

...  to  develop  a  well-balanced  personality. 

...  to  develop  an  attitude  of  constant  evaluation  of  oneself  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  the  community. 

...  to  develop  a  genuine  American  attitude  through  a  broader  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  our  culture. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  principles,  ideas, 
and  values  which  form  the  fields  of  higher  learning.  He  is  made  keenly  aware 
that  the  development  of  the  human  mind  is  a  dynamic  process  which  never 
comes  to  a  standstill.  He  is  encouraged  to  pursue  the  quest  for  truth  and  is 
trained  in  the  techniques  and  requirements  of  scholarly  research  which  will 
enable  him  to  progress  and  grow  in  his  chosen  field  of  study. 

Vocational  and  avocational  preparations  are  included  with  a  view  to  gainful 
employment  in  later  life.  The  student  is  also  made  aware  of  the  extent  and 
values  of  his  social  responsibility  and  the  means  for  becoming  a  good  and 
valuable  citizen. 
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University  Organization 

The  University's  objectives  are  attained  through  its  various  schools 
providing  guidance  and  educational  opportunities  in  a  selected  area  of  academic 
endeavor.  Through  concentrated  study  in  a  major  field  of  interest,  various 
programs  of  co-curricular  activities,  and  established  personnel  services  the  edu- 
cational objectives  may  be  realized. 

The  University  is  comprised  of  eight  academic  units: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  1878 

School  of  Law  1911 

Graduate  School  1911 

School  of  Business  Administration  1913 

School  of  Pharmacy  1925 

School  of  Music  1926 

School  of  Education  1929 

School  of  Nursing  1937 


Recognitions 

The  University  and  its  schools  hold  accreditation  or  membership   with   the 
following: 

UNIVERSITY 

Accreditation  State  Council  of  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Membership    Association  of  American  Colleges 

American  Association  of  Urban  Universities 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

National  Catholic  Educational  Association 

Catholic  Educational  Association  of  Pennsylvania 

American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars  and  Admissions 

Officers 

Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Accreditation  American  Chemical  Society  (Chemistry  Department) 

SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Accreditation  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business 
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SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

Accreditation  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education 

Membership   Association  for  Student  Teaching 
Comparative  Education  Society 
History  of  Education  Society 
National  Education  Society 

Association  of  Higher  Education 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 

Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals 

Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Standards 

Association  of  Teachers  of  Business  Education 
National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education 
National  Science  Teachers  Association 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association 
United  Business  Education  Association 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Accreditation  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 

American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Education 
Membership    American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 

SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Accreditation  National  League  for  Nursing,  Basic  and  General  Nursing  Programs 
State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners  (Registered  Nurse) 
State  Council  on  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Accreditation  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Education 

National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 

Membership  Friends  of  the  Music  Library 

Association  of  American  Choruses 

National  Catholic  Music  Educators  Association 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Accreditation  American  Bar  Association 
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A  Master  Plan 

A  university,  a  master  plan;  a  city,  a  redevelopment  program  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Duquesne  University's  master  plan  and  Pittsburgh's  redevelopment  pro- 
gram unite  to  form  a  unique  urban  campus. 

The  completed  Duquesne  campus  will  occupy  the  prominent  hill  top  over- 
looking downtown  Pittsburgh.  This  allows  for  the  privacy  necessary  for  academic 
endeavors  along  with  accessibility  to  the  facilities  and  opportunities  of  metro- 
politan Pittsburgh.  The  campus  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of 
downtown  Pittsburgh  and  the  Lower  Hill  "Civic  Center"  which  now  features  the 
multi-purpose  Public  Auditorium  with  the  world's  first  retractable  dome  roof. 

Duquesne's  master  plan  calls  for  the  addition  of  18  new  buildings  which  will 
supplement  ten  existing  structures  and  replace  several  others.  Existing  buildings 
include  men's  and  women's  dormitories  accommodating  1064  students.  Saint 
Ann's  Hall  which  houses  250  upperclassmen  was  opened  in  September,  1963. 
The  east  wing  was  completed  in  1964.  It  provides  dormitory  accommodations  for 
an  additional  271  women.  When  the  entire  complex  is  completed— with  the 
addition  of  another  tower  dormitory— housing  will  be  available  for  more  than 
2000  students. 


Trinity  Hall  serves  as  residence  lor  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  "Old  Main,"  the 
Administration  Building,  houses  the  administrative  offices  of  the  University, 
the  offices  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Graduate  School,  and  the  radio 
and  television   broadcasting  units,   along  with   the  Department  of  Journalism. 

Other  buildings  include  Rockwell  Hall,  housing  the  Schools  of  Law  and 
Business  Administration;  Canevin  Hall,  housing  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  and 
Education;  the  Residents  Dining  Hall;  and  the  Chapel  which  adjoins  the  Ad- 
ministration Building.  The  Schools  of  Nursing  and  Music  maintain  separate 
buildings  for  their  administrative  offices  and  specialized  classrooms. 

University  Hall  serves  as  headqtiarters  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  ROTC 
units.  The  women's  gymnasium  is  also  located  in  this  building. 
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Pittsburgh,  Industry  and  Renaissance 

In  1758,  Colonel  George  Washington,  in  charge  of  a  Virginia 
regiment,  and  with  the  aid  of  English  troops,  routed  the  French  and  Indians  from 
Fort  Duquesne.  The  captured  Fort,  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Monongahela  Rivers,  was  renamed  Fort  Pitt  by  General  Forbes  in  honor 
of  English  statesman  William  Pitt.  Today  we  know  the  area  as  Pittsburgh, 
"Gateway  to  the  West"  and  center  of  the  most  extensive  steel  and  iron  works  in 
the  world. 

The  historic  activity  of  those  days  is  comparable  only  to  the  activity  of  present 
day  Pittsburgh  in  its  constant  change. 

The  change  that  is  occurring  in  Pittsburgh  today— this  very  moment— is  that  of 
redevelopment— An  Urban  Renaissance. 

Since  1950  the  City  has  exchanged  its  title  of  "Smoky  City"  for  the  "Golden 
Triangle"— a  glittering  mass  of  aluminum  and  steel  skyscrapers.  No  less  than 
fifty  new  buildings— stone,  glass,  steel,  and  aluminum  skyscrapers— have  been 
built  since  1950. 
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The  state  has  completed  a  $140  million  non-toll  expressway  which  bisects  the 
entire  city,  connecting  in  the  West  with  the  new  airport,  and  in  the  East  with 
a  highway  leading  to  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  The  Penn-Lincoln  Parkway 
includes  two  modern  tunnels,  and  a  double-tiered  bridge— The  Fort  Pitt.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Crosstown  Boulevard,  which  will  speed  North-South  traffic 
across  the  base  of  the  Point,  another  double-tiered  bridge,  the  Fort  Duquesne,  will 
be  opened. 

The  Parkway  ends  in  the  West  at  an  interchange  which  leads  to  the  Greater 
Pittsburgh  Airport.  Opened  in  1952,  the  $43  million  dollar  airport  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  world. 

Today,  Pittsburgh  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's  great  industrial  research  capi- 
tals. No  fewer  than  67  major  research  centers  now  circle  a  35  mile  range  of  the 
granddaddy  of  all  industrial  research  facilities,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research. 

The  newest  symbol  of  a  dramatically  growing  city  stands  strikingly  on  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  City,  where  a  giant  steel  umbrella  rises  out  of  the  ground. 
Pittsburgh's  newest,  the  $22  million  dollar  Public  Auditorium  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  September,  1961,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  meeting  places 
of  the  world. 
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At  the  touch  of  a  button,  the  giant  steel  dome,  three  times  the  size  of  St.  Peter's 
in  Rome,  will  fold  up  within  itself,  providing  an  amphitheater  for  civic  light 
opera,  a  circus,  a  rodeo,  etc.  Closed  the  arena  can  accommodate  as  many  as 
13,000  persons  for  hockey,  boxing,  ice  shows,  and  conventions. 

Immediate  plans  call  for  the  Arena  to  be  joined  by  other  facilities  including 
a  motel,  high-rise  apartment  houses,  and  a  "Center  for  the  Arts"  including  a 
symphony  hall  and  an  art  museum. 

Pittsburgh  is  the  eighth  largest  market  in  the  nation.  The  diversified  industrial 
market  is  made  up  of  some  7,886  manufacturing  plants  within  a  hundred  mile 
radius  of  the  Golden  Triangle.  Six  and  one-half  million  persons  make  up  the 
huge  consumer  market. 

Nearly  one-fifth  of  the  steel  making  capacity  of  the  United  States  is  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  the  immediate  four  county  area  some  5,650  different  products  provide 
manufacturing  employment  for  nearly  280,000  persons  with  $1.7  billion  dollars 
being  paid  annually  for  their  services.  About  $300  million  dollars  of  goods  are 
exported  annually  from  Pittsburgh. 

Eleven  international  airlines  and  three  local  airlines  maintain  offices  in  the 
city  and  at  the  Greater  Pittsburgh  Airport.  The  Greyhound  Company  maintains 
a  new  $3  million  dollar  terminal  in  downtown  Pittsburgh.  The  Port  Authority 
maintains  both  the  bus  and  street  railway  facilities  and  serves  the  metropolitan 
area. 

Pittsburgh  is  America's  largest  inland  river  port  handling  41  million  tons 
annually. 

All  major  religious  faiths  are  represented  in  the  City.  There  are  488  churches 
and  synagogues  in  Pittsburgh. 


The  University  Library 

The  University  Library  supplies  an  essential  service  to  all  students 
and  faculty  of  the  University.  The  present  collection  numbers  approximately 
180,000  volumes,  and  the  Library  receives  regularly  more  than  1,800  periodicals. 
Special  accommodations  are  available  in  the  Blanchard  Room  for  the  individual 
study  of  tapes,  records,  slides,  and  filmstrips. 

One  of  the  University's  outstanding  collections  is  housed  in  the  African 
Room.  This  collection,  which  supports  the  program  of  the  Institute  of  African 
Affairs,  contains  over  4,000  books,  more  than  1,100  pamphlets,  and  170  journal 
subscriptions,  as  well  as  a  collection  of  microfilms,  tapes,  and  records.  The 
Linguistics  collection  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

An  addition  which  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  Library  was  completed  in 
1961.  Future  enlargement  of  the  present  Library  facilities  is  planned  as  a  part 
of  the  general  development  program  of  the  University.  Faculty  and  graduate 
students  have  an  entire  floor  of  the  Library  devoted  to  their  specific  research 
needs.  The  stacks  on  this  floor  contain  works  most  useful  to  them,  and  nearby 
study  carrels  provide  space  for  individual  and  quiet  study.  A  soundproof  typing 
room  is  available  to  faculty  and  graduate  students  who  may  wish  to  bring  their 
own  typewriters  while  engaged  in  long  range  research. 

The  Student  Library  Manual,  which  is  issued  for  each  new  student,  provides  a 
detailed  plan  of  the  Library  building  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  all  Library 
facilities. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  University  Library,  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  have  access  to  the  collections  of  more  than  one  hundred 
special  libraries  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  Another  service,  available  to  graduate 
students  and  faculty,  is  the  inter-library  loan.  This  service  is  administered  by  the 
Reference  Department  of  the  University  Library. 

Library  hours  for  the  regular  semesters,  for  the  Summer  Sessions  and  for  the 
vacation  periods  are  indicated  in  the  Student  Library  Manual. 
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Summer  School 

Each  summer  Duquesne  University  offers  a  six  week  and  an  eight 
week  summer  session  in  certain  courses  on  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
level.  The  advantages  of  such  a  summer  schedule  are  numerous,  but  foremost 
among  them  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  students  to  accelerate  their  programs. 
A  representative  number  of  courses  taught  during  the  regular  academic  year  in  all 
schools  of  the  University  (except  in  the  School  of  Law)  are  offered  and  taught  by 
the  regular  faculty  of  the  University.  There  is  also  a  six  weeks  evening  session  in 
Business  Administration  which  is  particularly  appreciated  by  undergraduates  who 
work  in  the  summer  and  businessmen  who  are  unable  to  attend  morning  or  after- 
noon classes. 

Undergraduates,  who  have  not  attended  the  University  previously,  must  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Duquesne  University  undergraduates 
who  were  not  enrolled  during  the  Spring  semester  must  file  a  re-admission  form 
with  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Graduate  students  attending  the  University  for  the 
first  time  should  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  office.  The  Summer 
School  Bulletin  is  available  in  April.  The  deadline  date  for  application  and  ad- 
mission is  June  1. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 
Participation 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  student  participation  outside  the 
classroom  at  Duquesne  University.  These  include  social  events,  social  organiza- 
tions, campus  activities,  cultural,  recreational,  and  educationally  affiliated  activi- 
ties. Students  are  encouraged  to  make  University  life  more  than  a  book-and-class- 
room  experience,  but  to  exercise  a  degree  of  moderation  that  insures  an  adequate 
pursuit  of  their  primary  purpose  for  coming  to  the  University. 

Campus  Activities 

A  highlight  of  the  school  social  year  is  the  annual  Fall  Carnival  spon- 
sored by  the  Greek  Letter  groups  on  campus.  The  organizations  teamup  to  present 
tent  shows  under  a  basic  Carnival  theme.  The  activities  are  climaxed  by  the 
Carnival  Ball.  The  Greek  organizations  also  sponsor  an  annual  Greek  Sing. 

The  University's  major  sport,  basketball,  is  launched  each  year  with  a  Basket- 
ball Festival  in  which  campus  organizations  build  floats  or  displays,  elect  a 
Festival  Queen,  and  give  the  new  basketball  season  and  team  a  rousing  welcome. 
Highlights  of  the  Festival  are  an  important  basketball  game  and  the  Festival  Ball. 

Name  bands  appear  for  your  dancing  pleasure  at  the  Military  Ball  and  Carni- 
val Ball.  There  is  an  annual  Jazz  Show  featuring  entertainment  from  the  popu- 
lar or  jazz  fields  of  music.  Informal  dances  are  held  weekly  in  the  Residents 
Dining  Hall.  The  Men's  and  Women's  Residence  Councils  also  arrange  special 
inter-  and  intra-dormitory  social  programs  for  resident  students. 

There  are  nearly  seventy  active  organizations  on  campus.  Some  of  these  are 
associated  with  particular  areas  of  study,  like  the  German  Club  or  the  Journal- 
ism Association;  others  are  mainly  social  like  the  Duquesne  University  Pan- 
hellenic  Council  and  Inter-Fraternity  Council.  Still  others,  like  the  University 
Chorus  or  the  Red  Masquers,  a  drama  group,  offer  outlets  and  opportunities  for 
self-expression. 

If  you  have  a  flair  for  writing,  three  University  publications  are  at  your  dis- 
posal. The  duke,  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  and  edited  by  students  in  the 
Journalism  Department,  invites  student  contributions.  Other  publications  are 
the  l  'esprit  du  duc,  the  yearbook;  and  a  quarterly  magazine,  duquesne,  which 
invites  student  and   faculty   contributions   of  articles,   short   stories,    and   verse. 

After  you  graduate  you  will  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  University  and 
college  friends  through  the  Alumni  Association.  A  very  active  group,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  organized  by  classes  and  includes  regional  clubs.  After  graduation  you 
will  receive  an  alumni  publication  that  will  keep  you  informed  on  happenings 
at  Duquesne  and  the  activities  of  University  alumni. 
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Fraternities  and  Sororities 

Activities  of  the  fraternities  and  sororities  at  Duquesne  come  under 
the  direction  of  their  own  elected  representatives  in  the  form  of  the  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  (IFC)  and  Pan-Hellenic  Council  (Pan-Hel)  respectively. 
Both  groups  are  self-governing  in  all  business  or  problems  involving  fraternity 
or  sorority  members  and  are  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 
Each  group  has  a  faculty  adviser  and  chaplain  to  provide  advisory  and  spiritual 
services  as  needed. 

Students  must  have  completed  one  full  semester  at  Duquesne  before  seeking 
membership  in  a  fraternity  or  sorority.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 

Social  Fraternities:  Alpha  Epsilon,  Alpha  Phi  Delta,  Beta  Pi  Sigma,  Gamma 
Phi,  Theta  Psi  Omega,  Phi  Kappa  Theta,  Phi  Sigma  Delta,  and  Sigma  Chi 
Theta.  The  Arnold  Air  Society  and  Pershing  Rifles  for  men,  and  the  Angel 
Flight  for  women  are  military  organizations. 

Social  Sororities:  Alpha  Delta  Chi,  Alpha  Phi  Omicron,  Beta  Chi  Beta,  Sigma 
Lambda  Phi,  Sigma  Phi  Delta,  and  Tau  Delta  Tau. 


Tamburitzans 

The  Duquesne  University  Tamburitzans  are  a  group  of  student 
musicians,  dancers,  and  singers  who  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  the  Slavic 
arts  in  America.  Their  fame  is  wide  spread.  They  present  over  90  concerts  annually 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  to  date  have  made  three  European 
tours.  The  Tamburitzans  sing  in  more  than  a  dozen  European  languages,  perform 
their  folk  dances  in  authentic  costumes,  and  accompany  themselves  on  tamburitza 
instruments. 

Duquesne  University  provides  the  Tamburitzans  with  24  full  scholarships. 
Slavic  ancestry  is  not  a  pre-requisite  for  membership  in  this  group  of  student  folk 
artists,  but  some  talent  as  a  performer  in  the  musical  arts  is.  Each  year's  concert 
presentation  is  prepared  at  the  Tamburitzan's  Summer  Camp  at  Lake  Naba- 
gamon,  Wisconsin.  With  professional  teachers  and  an  intensive  training  period, 
members  are  taught  the  instruments,  music,  and  dances  to  be  presented  in  the 
concert. 

For  acceptance,  students  must  meet  both  the  standards  established  by  the  Tam- 
buritzans and  the  academic  entrance  requirements  of  the  University.  Detailed 
information  regarding  an  audition  or  specific  entrance  requirements,  and  requests 
for  application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  Walter  W.  Kolar,  Director,  Tambu- 
ritzans, Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219.  For  inquiry  about  academic 
requirements,  address  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Duquesne  University. 
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Culture  and  Recreation 

On  Campus  Numerous  cultural  and  recreational  opportunities 
are  available  to  students  both  on  campus  and  in  the  immediate  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  Red  Masquers,  a  University  drama  group,  present  several  plays  each 
school  year  as  well  as  one  major  production.  The  School  of  Music  has  direction 
of  the  University  Chorus,  Symphonic  Band,  Symphony  Orchestra,  R.O.T.C. 
Marching  Band,  and  the  Woodwind,  Brass,  and  String  Ensembles  which  present 
numerous  solo  or  combined  concerts  throughout  the  school  year.  The  University 
Chorus  appears  regularly  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony.  All  of  the  groups  are 
open  to  any  qualified  student  in  the  University. 

During  the  course  of  the  academic  year,  many  guest  lecturers  are  invited  to 
Duquesne  University  under  the  sponsorship  of  various  campus  organizations. 
Most  recent  visitors  to  the  lecture  hall  are  Dr.  Bergen  Evans,  Senator  Eugene  J. 
McCarthy,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Masse,  S.J.,  Mark  Van 
Doren,  Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler,  Dr.  Paul  Ricoeur,  Dr.  Helen  C.  White,  W.  H. 
Auden,  Dr.  George  N.  Schuster,  Philip  Booth,  Vance  Packard,  R.  Sargent  Shri- 
ver,  Dr.  Mikel  Dufrenne,  Herb  Philbrick,  and  Rev.  Hans  Kung.  This  incomplete 
list  is  an  indication  of  the  opportunities  for  contact  with  noted  scholars  and 
professional  experts  afforded  students  at  Duquesne  University. 

Large,  well  equipped  areas  for  indoor  recreation  are  available  to  resident 
students  in  both  the  men's  and  women's  dormitories.  The  University  gymnasia 
are  also  available  for  recreational  use. 
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In  Pittsburgh  The  City  of  Pittsburgh  offers  such  diversified  cul- 
tural opportunities  as  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Opera  Company, 
Civic  Light  Opera  (Summer  only),  Buhl  Planetarium,  Aviary,  Phipps  Con- 
servatory, Carnegie  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Arts  and  Crafts  Center,  and 
Allegheny  Observatory.  The  Pittsburgh  Playhouse,  housing  three  separate  thea- 
tres under  one  roof,  presents  dramatic  and  musical  shows  featuring  local  casts 
and  professional  leads. 

North  and  South  Parks  are  within  easy  access  from  the  University  and  are 
equipped  with  extensive  facilities  including  golf  courses,  picnic  areas,  horseback 
riding,  swimming,  tennis,  boating,  and  skating  rinks. 

Forbes  Field  is  "home"  for  Pittsburgh's  professional  baseball  team,  the  Pirates, 
while  its  professional  football  team  plays  at  Pitt  Stadium.  The  Civic  Auditorium 
is  the  home  of  the  Hornets,  Pittsburgh's  professional  hockey  team. 
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Serving  You 

Duquesne  offers  the  student  body  many  services  and  activities 
designed  to  facilitate  their  stay  at  the  University. 

Welcome  Week  A  full  schedule  of  activities  is  in  store  for  enter- 
ing freshmen  or  undergraduates  during  the  University's  "Welcome  Week."  Pre- 
sented under  the  direction  of  student  organizations,  the  program  begins  one  full 
week  before  classes  start  in  the  Fall  Semester. 

Freshmen  are  presented  with  a  "built-in"  method  of  learning  the  "who"  and 
"what"  of  life  at  a  university— specifically  Duquesne.  You  will  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  a  wide  range  of  activities  designed  to  integrate  you  with  the  University. 

A  busy  week  consisting  of  academic  counseling,  testing,  registration,  a  picnic, 
movies,  and  dances  is  topped  off  with  the  Freshman  Dance. 

The  academic  counseling  and  special  registration  procedures  are  designed  to 
help  the  freshman  enter  his  academic  program  as  easily  and  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  order  to  accommodate  all  of  the  freshmen  and  facilitate  the  orientation 
process,  the  class  is  divided  into  small  groups  according  to  schools.  An  upper- 
classman  counselor  is  assigned  to  each  group. 

Counseling  Center  The  Counseling  Center  staff,  as  a  part  of  the 
Psychology  Department,  is  available  to  students  for  personal  counseling.  The 
purpose  of  counseling  interviews  is  to  foster  the  student's  personal  growth, 
through  the  development  of  his  ability  to  find  his  own  solutions  for  difficulties 
of  a  personal  nature.  Students  may  come  for  a  single  conference  or  for  regular 
interviews  throughout  the  academic  year.  Both  individual  and  group  counseling 
can  be  arranged. 

Testing  Bureau  The  Testing  Bureau  provides  students  with 
guidance  and  counseling  service.  In  addition  to  the  Placement  Tests  adminis- 
tered to  all  incoming  students,  the  Bureau  conducts  all  national  testing  programs. 
Educational  and  vocational  testing  and  counseling  are  provided  to  individual  stu- 
dents upon  request  of  the  individual  or  referrals  made  by  the  Deans  of  the  various 
schools  of  the  University.  The  Bureau  is  located  in  Room  13,  Rockwell  Hall. 

Religious  Atmosphere  Duquesne  University,  as  a  Catholic  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  believes  that  education  is  concerned  with  man  in  his 
entirety— body  and  soul.  The  University  believes  that  the  product  of  education 
is  the  man  of  true  character  who  thinks,  judges,  and  acts  constantly  and  con- 
sistently according  to  right  reason  and  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end  which  is 
union  with  God. 


Catholic  students  must  fulfill  minimum  credit  requirements  in  subjects  offered 
by  the  Theology  Department.  Twenty  courses  are  offered  on  the  schedule  from 
which  Catholic  students  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  eight  credit  hours. 
With  the  exception  of  a  basic  course  offered  in  the  freshman  year,  they  are  free  to 
choose  any  course  they  wish. 

Non-Catholic  students  are  not  required  to  take  courses  from  the  Theology 
schedule,  nor  are  they  required  at  any  time  to  attend  religious  services  on  campus. 

Daily  and  Sunday  Masses  are  celebrated  at  published  hours  in  the  University 
Chapel  in  the  Administration  Building,  and  Confessions  are  heard  at  appointed 
times.  There  are  Devotions  twice  a  week  throughout  the  school  year.  The  Chap- 
lain's office  is  in  the  Administration  Building  directly  opposite  the  Chapel.  All 
students  are  welcome  at  any  time. 

Veteran's  Office  Student  veterans  are  assisted  in  enrollment 
procedures  at  the  University  by  the  Veteran's  Service  Department  in  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  The  veteran's  advisor  acts  as  a  general  consultant  to  veterans, 
supplementing  the  established  governmental  agencies  available  to  veterans. 

Travel  Service  Several  travel  services  are  available  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration,  faculty,  and  student  body.  Travel  to  and  from  home, 
or  trips  by  any  means  of  transportation  can  be  arranged.  Details  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 
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The  Career  Planning  and  Placement  Center  The  Center  helps 
students  formulate  career  objectives  through  personal  counseling,  workshops, 
and  occupational  library  services.  Students  may  avail  themselves  of  these  services 
throughout  their  University  years. 

Each  year  employers  are  invited  to  campus  to  interview  seniors  for  potential 
career  employment.  The  campus  interview  season  is  supplemented  by  direct  job 
listings  and  referrals.  Students  who  participate  in  this  phase  of  the  program 
develop  suitable  credential  records  under  the  auspices  of  the  Center. 

For  students  in  need  of  financial  assistance  while  in  school,  the  Center  pro- 
vides lists  of  part-time  and  temporary  jobs  which  occur  in  the  University  and  the 
community. 

Student  Employment  Limited  opportunities  for  employment  on 
and  about  the  campus  are  available  to  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  and  who  are  students  in  good  standing.  Information  may  be  obtained 
by  contacting  the  Placement  Service,  109  Rockwell  Hall. 

Student  Welfare  Committee  The  Student  Welfare  Committee 
concerns  itself  with  all  areas  of  student  life  and  extra-curricular  activities.  The 
Committee,  composed  of  heads  of  various  student  services  and  activities,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establishing  and  administering  policies  con- 
cerned with  the  spiritual,  social,  disciplinary,  and  extra-curricular  phases  of 
student  life,  residence,  health,  and  counseling. 

Dean  of  Men  The  Dean  of  Men  serves  the  student  body  by 
directing  the  extracurricular  growth  of  the  male  student  body  and  other  non- 
academic  organizations.  This  division  also  has  administrative  responsibilities 
for  disciplinary  matters  relating  to  men  students  and  advisement  of  students 
with  personal  problems. 

The  supervision  of  all  other  campus  organizations  and  registration  of  social 
events  is  handled  in  cooperation  with  the  Offices  of  the  Dean  of  Men  and  Dean 
of  Women. 

Dean  of  Women  The  Dean  of  Women's  major  function  involves 
the  organization  and  direction  of  the  women's  residences,  sororities,  and  all 
women's  organizations.  Referrals  for  personal  problems  and  disciplinary  matters 
for  all  women  students  are  concerns  of  this  division. 

Student  Health  and  Medical  Service  Duquesne  University  main- 
tains a  medical  and  health  service  to  care  for  illness  or  accidents  of  its  students. 

A  doctor  and  a  staff  of  nurses  are  available  for  treatment  of  both  resident  and 
non-resident  students. 

Non-Resident  students  may  make  use  of  the  dispensary  in  the  Guidance 
Building  for  sudden  illnesses  or  emergency  treatment  in  case  of  accidents.  Resi- 
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dent  students  have  at  their  disposal  a  dispensary  in  all  residence  halls.  The 
University  medical  staff  maintains  regular  hours  in  each  dormitory. 

The  University  dispensaries  can  offer  treatment  for  minor  illnesses  and  acci- 
dents. Cases  of  a  more  serious  nature  may  be  treated  at  nearby  Mercy  Hospital. 

Since  the  University  cannot  maintain  coverage  or  facilities  for  treatment  of 
serious  illnesses  or  accidents,  a  low-cost  group  insurance  plan  is  available  to  all 
full-time  students.  The  plan  has  been  arranged  with  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany and  provides  coverage  for  the  entire  academic  year  with  an  option  for 
summer  coverage.  This  group  plan  allows  a  lower  premium  rate  than  would 
individual  coverage  and  is  obligatory  for  all  resident  students. 

Living  on  Campus 

As  soon  as  the  applicant  receives  official  notification  of  acceptance 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  an  application  for  residence  should  be  filed  with 
the  Dean  of  Men  for  male  students  and  the  Dean  of  Women  for  female  students. 
He  will  then  receive  a  Room  and  Board  Contract  which  should  be  completed 
and  returned  immediately  with  the  room  deposit.  A  schedule  of  fees  and  other 
expenses  can  be  found  in  the  section  devoted  to  Financial  information  (page 
41). 

Non-commuting  students  are  forbidden  to  live  off  campus  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the  Dean  of  Women. 

There  are  a  limited  number  of  facilities  available  to  both  men  and  women 
students  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University.  Graduate  students  using  these 
facilities  have  an  option  on  the  Food  Service  offered  at  the  Resident  Dining 
Hall.  Details  about  these  residences  and  applications  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women. 

No  on-campus  rooming  facilities  are  available  for  families  of  married  students. 

Each  residence  hall  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Residence  Manager  who  is  as- 
sisted by  student  proctors  and  the  Residence  Council. 
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Men's  Residence  Hael  The  new  St.  Martin's  Hall,  a  fifteen  story 
tower-type  dormitory  for  men  students,  is  the  fulfillment  of  Duquesne's  long- 
standing desire  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  many  out-of-town  students  who 
apply  to  the  University.  Opening  its  doors  for  the  first  time  in  September  1962, 
St.  Martin's  is  designed  to  accommodate  557  students. 

The  new  dormitory  features  three  electronically  controlled  elevators,  individ- 
ual mail  lockers,  a  commons  room  on  each  floor,  and  a  main  recreation  room. 
Rooms  are  arranged  around  a  central  service  core  containing  laundry  facilities, 
telephones,  and  a  commons  room.  Each  room  features  sofa-type  pullout  beds, 
built-in  closets,  book  and  trunk  shelves,  tack  board,  and  adequate  storage  space. 
Single,  double,  and  triple  rooms  are  available. 

Women's  Residence  Halls  Assumption  Hall  accommodates  267 
students  in  single  and  double  rooms.  This  residence  also  contains  a  chapel,  a 
recreation  room,  a  snack  bar,  lounges,  laundry  facilities  and  utility  rooms.  A 
library  and  a  recreation  room  equipped  with  radio,  television,  and  hi-fi  are  other 
features  of  this  facility. 

The  rooms  feature  built-in  closets,  tack  board,  and  adequate  book  and  storage 
space. 

St.  Ann's  West  which  opened  September,  1963,  and  St.  Ann's  East,  completed 
for  occupancy  in  September,  1964,  form  the  upperclassmen  resident  hall  accom- 
modating 500  students.  Air  conditioned  and  carpeted,  St.  Ann's  accommodates 
all  occupants  in  double  rooms.  A  recreation  room,  snack  machines,  laundry 
facilities,  and  spacious  lounge  account  for  the  students'  description  of  this  dormi- 
tory—"The  Duquesne  Hilton." 
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Residents  Dining  Hall  Resident  students  have  their  meals  at  the 
Residents  Dining  Hall  which  is  located  in  the  resident  area.  Three  times  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  you  are  offered  well  prepared,  balanced  meals.  On  Sundays  you 
are  free  to  dine  wherever  you  prefer  as  the  Residents  Dining  Hall  is  closed.  All 
resident  students  are  required  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  dining  hall  on  a  six-day 
week  basis. 

Food  service  begins  on  the  first  class  day  of  the  semester.  Food  service  rates  do 
not  include  Sundays,  recesses  at  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  mid-year,  Easter, 
and  the  week  of  orientation. 

Dormitory  Life 

Room  Assignments  The  initial  assignment  of  rooms  is  made  in 
chronological  order  of  request.  The  general  policy  in  reference  to  assignments 
is  that  the  student  may  request  a  certain  room  and/or  roommate.  In  so  far  as 
possible,  these  requests  will  be  granted.  No  discrimination  is  made  regarding 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

Linen  Service  The  University  linen  service  provides  two  sheets, 
a  pillow  case,  two  face  towels,  and  two  bath  towels  weekly.  All  students  are 
required  to  use  this  service.  The  cost  is  $15.00  per  semester.  At  extra  cost  blan- 
kets and/or  face  cloths  may  be  obtained,  however,  these  items  may  be  brought 
by  the  student. 

Personal  Finances  Resident  students  are  urged  to  open  local 
bank  accounts  to  serve  their  needs  while  in  residence.  Until  such  an  account  is 
established,  students  may  make  payments  by  cash,  personal  checks,  or  money 
orders.  Upon  presentation  of  University  identification,  personal  checks  up  to 
.$20.00  may  be  cashed  at  the  Business  Office  in  Rockwell  Hall.  Checks  over 
$20.00  must  be  submitted  to  the  University  Treasurer  for  approval. 

Motor  Vehicles  Because  of  limited  parking  space  and  no  garage 
space,  resident  students  are  advised  not  to  keep  cars  on  campus.  Residents  are 
reminded  that  cars  are  brought  at  their  own  risk. 

Residence  Council  The  Women's  Residence  Council  and  the 
Men's  Residence  Council  conduct  and  direct  their  social  programs,  review  stu- 
dent discipline  problems  and  apply  appropriate  penalties  to  residents  of  their 
respective  dormitories.  The  Councils  are  the  self-government  of  the  resident 
halls  and  consist  of  one  elected  representative  from  the  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  classes.  A  social  chairman  is  elected  at-large  from  the  dormi- 
tory. Both  Councils  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Head  Resident  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  or  the  Resident  Directress  at  Assumption  Hall. 


This  architect's  sketch  depicts  the  existing  and  proposed  buildings  for  the  University  s 
dormitory  complex  under  the  campus  master  plan.  St.  Martin's  Hall,  the  tower  dormi- 
tory in  the  background,  was  completed  in  September,  1962.  Also  existing  is  Assumption 
Hall,  a  women's  dormitory  to  the  left  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  in  the  sketch.  A  six-story 
women's  dormitory  in  the  foreground  zvas  completed  in  September,  1963  The  lounge 
area  serves  as  a  connecting  area  to  the  L-shaped  dormitory.  Future  plans  call  for  the  con- 
struction of  another  tower  dormitory  for  men,  in  the  foreground.  The  one-story  building 
in  the  lower  right  is  the  Resident  Dining  Hall. 


Athletics 

Intra-mural  The  inclusion  of  intra-mural  and  inter-collegiate 
athletics  into  the  academic  life  is  considered  essential  at  Duquesne  since  the 
University  considers  the  programs  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educational 
enterprise. 

A  program  of  representative  intra-mural  sports  is  available  to  both  men  and 
women  students.  The  program  for  both  the  fraternity  and  independent  divisions 
includes  football,  softball,  and  basketball. 

The  women's  program  has  been  enlarged  with  the  addition  of  another  gym- 
nasium to  be  used  almost  exclusively  by  women.  A  supervised  women's  athletic 
program  is  conducted  five  days  a  week  from  3:00  to  8:30.  Off  campus  swimming 
facilities  are  available  one  day  each  week. 

Inter-Collegiate  Basketball  is  a  popular  sport  at  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity. To  date  the  teams  have  appeared  in  two  NCAA  tournaments  and  eleven 
National  Invitation  Tournaments.  While  participating  in  the  eleven  N.I.T. 
tournaments,  Duquesne  has  won  one,  been  in  the  final  round  three  times,  and 
has  appeared  in  the  semi-final  round  four  times. 

A  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  Eastern 
College  Athletic  Conference,  Duquesne  is  also  represented  in  baseball,  golf, 
tennis,  and  rifle.  Freshman  students  are  eligible  to  try  out  for  the  Frosh  basketball 
and  baseball  teams.  There  are  no  freshman  teams  in  golf,  tennis,  rifle  or  cross 
country. 
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ADMISSIONS  AND  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 
Admissions 

This  Admissions  Bulletin  has  been  prepared  to  give  you,  the 
prospective  student,  as  complete  as  possible  an  introduction  to  the  Who,  What, 
Where,  When,  Why  and  How  of  Duquesne  University. 

We  would  be  expecting  far  too  much  if  we  hoped  to  tell  you  everything  in 
one  publication.  We  have  strived  to  simply  introduce  you  to  the  University's 
people,  activities,  academic  programs,  curriculum,  history  and  social  life. 

If  what  you  have  been  reading  has  in  any  way  attracted  you  toward  Duquesne; 
if  your  thinking  is  in  line  with  the  objectives  and  philosophy  of  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity; if  a  particular  major  area  of  study  appeals  to  your  career  objective;  and 
if  you  can  meet  the  entrance  requirements,  the  University  welcomes  you  to  make 
yourself  "officially"  known. 

This  may  be  done  by  requesting  and  filing  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  an 
application  for  admission. 

However,  if  you  still  desire  more  information  about  the  University,  may  we 
suggest  one  of  the  following: 

You  might  request  additional  publications  for  more  specific  in- 
formation such  as  the  prospectus— What  Duquesne  University 
Offers  You;  scholars  and  dollars— covering  admission,  scholarships, 
grants-in-aid,  loans,  Methods  of  Financing  an  Education;  funds  and 
refunds— Information  about  tuition,  fees,  schedule,  and  methods  of 
payment;  and  the  separate  catalogs  for  each  school  which  contain  in- 
formation course  descriptions  particular  to  that  School,  and  the  fac- 
ulty and  administrative  registers.  All  of  these  publications,  includ- 
ing the  one  you  are  now  reading,  are  available  upon  request  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

If  you  are  within  commuting  distance  of  the  University,  visit  the 
campus,  especially  the  particular  school  or  department  in  which 
you  wish  to  enroll.  A  visit,  particularly  when  the  University  is  in 
session,  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  helping  you  to 
make  the  correct  choice  of  a  college. 

You  may  consult  the  Communications  Directory  in  this  Bulletin 
and  direct  your  specific  inquiry  to  the  department  or  office  to  which 
it  pertains.  Inquiries  about  any  of  the  material  covered  in  this 
Bulletin  may  be  directed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
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Once  you  have  applied  to  the  University,  you  can  be  sure  that  all  of  the 
information  submitted  on  your  behalf  will  be  evaluated  as  an  individual  appli- 
cant with  a  name  and  personality;  not  merely  a  test  score,  high  school  rank  or 
grades. 

Specific  Requirements  for  Admission 

Following  are  the  specific  entrance  requirements  for  admission: 

1)  The  applicant's  high  school  curriculum  must  include  a  minimum 
of  sixteen  units  distributed  in  the  following  manner: 


English 

Social  Studies 

Language 

Mathematics  and 
Science 

Electives 


4  units  required 

3-4  units  recommended 

2  units  recommended 

7  units  in  any  combination  required  for 

Science  major— recommended  for  all 

others 


In  specific  instances,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
the  genuine  equivalent  of  these  requirements  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
precise  requirements  listed  above. 

2)  A  candidate  must  have  been  graduated  from  an  approved  sec- 
ondary school  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  the  class,  and  must  have 
demonstrated  exemplary  personal  conduct  in  that  institution. 

3)  The  over-all  average  in  all  academic  work  taken  must  be  "C-f-" 
or  better.  Records  of  students  who  have  earned  "D"  grades  in  areas 
which  are  considered  to  be  critical  for  a  specific  program  are  sub- 
ject to  review.  A  counseling  service  is  maintained  at  the  Office  of 
Admissions  for  discussion  concerning  this  aspect. 

4)  A  candidate  must  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  required 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and 
Achievement  Tests  in  accordance  with  the  standards  adhered  to  by 
Duquesne  University. 

College  of  Arts  and  Science  candidates,  especially  those  planning  to  major  in 
languages  or  pursue  graduate  work,  are  urged  to  study  a  language  in  high  school 
and  should  present  a  minimum  of  two  units  in  the  same  language.  Students 
planning  graduate  work  should  take  German  or  French. 

Candidates  planning  to  enroll  in  Pre-Pharmacy,  Pre-Medical,  or  Pre-Dental 
programs,  or  as  Science  or  Mathematics  majors,  should  have  completed  a  total 
of  7  units  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  a  maximum  of  4  units  to  have  been  in 
Mathematics. 

High  school  students  should  particularly  stress  development  of  skills  in  English 
composition,  grammar,  vocabulary,  reading  comprehension,  and  mathematics. 
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Entrance  Examinations 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
prepared  and  administered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  In  ad- 
dition, all  incoming  students,  including  transfer  students  who  have  accumulated 
less  than  sixty  college  credits,  must  take  the  Achievement  Test  as  specified  for 
placement  purposes  on  or  before  the  May  1,  1965,  testing  date.  The  schedule  listed 
below  indicates  the  particular  Achievement  Tests  which  are  required  by  each 
School  within  the  University. 


The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences 

Liberal  Arts  Majors: 
English  Composition 
American  History  and 

Social  Sciences 
Language 

Science,  Pre-Pharmacy  and 
Mathematics  Majors: 
English  Composition 
Level  I  (Standard) 
Mathematics  or 
Level  II  (Intensive) 

Mathematics 
Chemistry 

The  School  of  Business 
Administration 

English  Composition 
American  History  and 

Social  Sciences 
Level  I  (Standard) 
Mathematics 

The  School  of  Education 
Elementary  Education: 
English  Composition 
American  History  and 

Social  Sciences 
Level  I  (Standard) 
Mathematics 


Secondary  Education: 
Liberal  Arts  Majors: 
English  Composition 
American  History  and 

Social  Sciences 
Level  I  (Standard) 
Mathematics 

Science  and  Mathematics  Majors. 
English  Composition 
Level  I  (Standard) 

Mathematics  or 
Level  II  (Intensive) 

Mathematics 
Chemistry 

Language  Majors: 
English  Composition 
American  History  and 

Social  Sciences 
Language 

The  School  of  Music 
English  Composition 
American  History  and 
Social  Sciences 

The  School  of  Nursing 
English  Composition 
American  History  and 

Social  Sciences 
Level  I  (Standard) 

Mathematics 
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It  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  candidate  to  make  application  for  the 
College  Entrance  Examinations  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  date  on  which  he 
wishes  to  have  them  administered,  and  to  take  steps  to  insure  the  results  of  the 
examinations  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University.  No  application  is  eligible 
for  processing  or  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  unless  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  scores  and  the  specified  Achievement  Tests  scores  have  been 
received. 

Candidates  should  apply  to: 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Box  592 

Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540 

note:  Candidates  living  in  Western  States  may  apply  to  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  P.  O.  Box  27896,  Los  Angeles,  California  90027. 

Each  candidate  will  take  the  morning  portion  of  the  program,  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  composed  of  two  parts,  a  verbal  section  and  a  mathematical  section, 
and  the  Achievement  Tests  required  by  the  School  to  which  he  is  applying.  Can- 
didates may  schedule  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  on  one  of  the  following 
dates.  Please  bear  in  mind  that  early  scheduling  is  advantageous  in  the  event  re- 
tests  may  be  desired: 

Saturday,  December  5,  1964 

Saturday,  January  9,  1965 

Saturday,  March  6,  1965 

Saturday,  May  1,  1965 

Wednesday,  July  14,  1965 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  scores  on  which  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions bases  its  final  action  are  only  those  resulting  from  tests  taken  in  the 
senior  year. 
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How  to  Apply 

Once  you  have  decided  that  you  are  interested  in  coming  to 
Duquesne  University,  you  can  begin  the  application  process.  The  application 
procedure  has  been  organized  to  provide  the  maximum  efficiency  for  both  the 
University's  admissions  staff  and  yourself.  Accuracy  on  your  part  in  filling  out 
the  required  forms  and  following  the  outline  procedure  will  speed  the  processing 
of  your  application. 

The  procedure  of  application  is  as  follows: 

1)  Obtain,  complete,  and  file  the  Application  for  Admission  with 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 

2)  Return  the  $10.00  non-refundable  application  fee  with  the 
application  form.  No  application  is  eligible  for  processing  or  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  unless  the  fee  is 
negotiated. 

3)  Request  the  secondary  school  principal  to  submit  directly  a 
transcript  of  the  candidate's  academic  record  for  six  or  seven  semes- 
ters on  the  form  furnished  by  Duquesne  University. 

4)  Take  the  required  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  tests. 
It  is  the  personal  responsibility  of  each  candidate  to  direct  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward  his  test  scores  to 
Duquesne  University. 

5)  Request  the  family  physician  to  complete  the  Student  Health 
Examination  form  in  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  for 
resident  and  non-resident  students  and  return  it  directly  to  the 
Office  of  Admissions  prior  to  registration. 

Application  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Admissions,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219.  It  may  be  submitted  at  any  time 
during  the  candidate's  senior  year  up  to  August  1.  Completed  applications  for 
admission  to  the  University  will  be  processed  beginning  January  15,  1964. 

Interviews 

All  interviews  for  admission  and  financial  assistance  must  be  ar- 
ranged prior  to  the  date  of  the  actual  appointment. 

A  personal  interview  with  the  Director  of  Admissions  or  an  Admissions  Coun- 
selor is  welcomed.  Appointments  to  visit  the  Office  of  Admissions  may  be  ob- 
tained for  any  day  Tuesday  through  Friday  between  9:00-11:30  a.m.  and  1:00- 
4:00  p.m.,  or  on  Saturday  between  9:00  and  11:30  a.m.,  excluding  legal  holi- 
days and  holydays  of  obligation. 
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Date  of  Admission 

Applications  for  the  incoming  class  of  September,  1965,  semester 
for  both  resident  and  non-resident  students  will  be  evaluated  beginning  January 
2,  1965  and  will  continue  to  such  a  time  as  the  Freshman  class  quota  has  been 
filled.  Notice  of  the  final  action  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Student 
Standing  will  be  mailed  to  candidates  who  have  completed  all  of  the  application 
procedures.  As  the  decisions  are  formulated,  candidates  for  admission  for  the 
second  semester  period  will  be  duly  notified  in  a  similar  manner. 

Early  Acceptance 

Exceptional  secondary  school  students  in  their  junior  year  may 
make  application  to  Duquesne  University  and  receive  early  acceptance  based 
on  sixth  semester  grades,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  and  Achievement  Test 
scores.  Early  acceptance  is  provisional,  but  becomes  a  final  acceptance  upon 
receipts  of  satisfactory  senior  year  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores,  and  a  satis- 
factory senior  year  record.  Applications  for  early  acceptance  will  be  processed 
beginning  October  1  of  senior  year. 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  who  have  followed  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  college  level  program  in  the  secondary  school,  and  who  have  performed 
satisfactorily  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Examinations,  are  eligible  for  Ad- 
vanced Placement.  Duquesne  University  grants  credit  as  well  as  placement  where 
the  Achievements  merit  such  consideration. 

The  subjects  included  in  this  program  are:  English  Composition,  History, 
.Languages,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology.  The  four  Lib- 
eral Arts  subjects  apply  automatically  either  to  the  core  curriculum  as  non-major 
subjects,  or  to  a  major  in  any  one  of  these  areas.  Mathematics  and  the  three 
sciences  require  a  choice  by  the  student  concerning  use  in  the  core  curriculum 
non-major,  or  in  a  major  program.  In  all  cases  subjects  applied  to  the  core 
curriculum  will  merit  6  credits  on  Test  Score  3  or  better.  Subjects  in  major 
programs  are  treated  as  follows: 

Biology  8  credits  and  placement  in  sophomore  courses  after  con- 
sultation for  Test  Scores  4  or  5 

Chemistry  8  credits  and  General  Chemistry  for  Test  Scores  4  or 
5;  for  Test  score  3,  decision  to  be  made  after  examination  of  paper 

Physics  8  credits  and  General  Physics  for  Test  Score  3  or  better; 
for  General  Analytical  Physics,  placement  on  the  basis  of  examination 

Mathematics  4  credits  for  Basic  Mathematics  and  placement  in 
Calculus  I  for  Test  Score  3  or  better 
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Intermediate   Languages     6   credits   for   Intermediate   and   place- 
ment in  Advanced  Languages 

Latin     credit  and  placement  on  an  individual  basis  after  exami- 
nation of  tests 

American  History     4  credits  and  placement  for  103-104  Develop- 
ment of  the  United  States 

European  History     6  credits  and  placement  after  a  study  of  sub- 
jective essays 

English     6  credits  and  placement  in  sophomore  courses  for  Test 
Score  4  or  better 
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Transfer  Students 

Admission  to  Duquesne  University  by  transfer  from  other  accredited 
institutions  may  be  effected  by  a  student  who  can  present  academic  records  show- 
ing an  over-all  average  of  "C"  (1.00  on  a  3  point  system  and  2.00  on  a  4  point  sys- 
tem). They  must  be  in  good  standing  and  eligible  to  continue  their  studies  at 
the  institution  previously  attended.  They  must  have  been  granted  an  honorable 
dismissal.  Advanced  credit  may  be  allowed  for  those  courses  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  the  courses  in  the  chosen  Duquesne  curriculum.  No  credit  will  be 
allowed  in  any  subject  with  a  grade  lower  than  a  "C". 

Advanced  standing  is  conditional  until  the  student  completes  a  minimum  of 
one  semester's  work  (16  semester  hours).  The  student  will  be  requested  to  with- 
draw if  he  has  accumulated  a  minimum  Quality  Point  Average  lower  than  1.00 
or    C  . 

Temporary  transfer  students  in  good  standing  will  be  admitted  to  sessions  if 
they  present  the  written  approval  of  their  institution  to  take  courses  at  the 
University. 

Students  seeking  admission  to  the  University  as  transfer  students  from  a  state 
approved  college  or  institution  which  does  not  have  regional  accreditation  must 
have  attained  a  cumulative  average  of  2.00  based  on  the  3.00  Quality  Point 
Average  system.  In  addition,  these  students  must  take  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  tests  and  attain  the  appropriate  scores. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  School  of  Education,  and  who  have  at- 
tained Junior  Status  (60  credits  or  more),  must  first  be  interviewed  by  the 
Dean's  Committee  of  the  School  of  Education  before  admittance  into  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  confirmed.  Arrangements  for  such  interviews  are  to  be  made 
through  the  School  of  Education  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in  January  for  the 
Spring  Semester,  prior  to  the  3rd  Saturday  in  July  for  the  Fall  Semester,  and 
prior  to  the  2nd  Saturday  in  June  for  the  Summer  Session. 

The  student  wishing  to  transfer  must  have  transcripts  of  his  complete  high 
school  and  college  records  forwarded  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  must  sub- 
mit an  application  for  admission  as  well  as  the  appropriate  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Achievement  Test  scores,  as  indicated  on  page  34  of  this 
catalog. 

Foreign  Students* 

All  candidates  for  admission  from  foreign  countries  must  do  the 
following: 

1)  Obtain,  complete,  and  file  the  Application  for  Admission  with  the  Office 
of  Admissions.  Complete  the  entire  application  procedure  as  directed. 
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2)  Take  all  of  the  required  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests  in- 
cluding the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  the  required  Achievement  Tests. 

3)  Submit  official  documents  certifying  complete  educational  training  which 
is  comparable  to  high  school  work  and  all  previous  college  work  which  has  been 
completed.  These  and  other  documents  should  be  submitted  with  a  notarized 
English  translation. 

4)  All  foreign  students  must  be  proficient  in  the  English  language.  All  candi- 
dates for  admission  must  take  the  test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
(TOEFL)  administered  by  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  The  student  should  write  directly  to: 

TOEFL 

Educational  Testing  Service 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
TOEFL  will  be  universally  administered  on: 
November  2,  1964 
January  16,  1965 
May  1,  1965 
The  student  should  also  direct  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to  have  the 
test  results  forwarded  to  the  Admission  Office  of  the  University. 

5)  Students  must  be  able  to  pay  their  full  tuition,  room  and  board,  fees,  books, 
and  all  other  University  expenses  at  least  one  semester  in  advance  before  en- 
trance into  the  United  States. 


*Duquesne  University  has  no  form  of  financial  aid  available  to  undergraduate  foreign  students. 
*Duquesne  University  will  not  authorize  any  work  permits  while  the  student  is  in  residence. 
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Financial  Information 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  tuition  and  fees  herein  at  any 

time. 

All  figures  are  for  one  semester  only.  For  yearly  total  double  amounts  where 

applicable. 

The  following  listing  does  not  include  laboratory  fees  which  are  listed  in  the 

catalog  of  the  school  or  department  to  which  they  apply. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

Application  Fee  (Non-refundable)  $   10.00 

Matriculation  Deposit  (Non-refundable)       $  50.00 

Tuition 

Full-Time  (12-17  credits*)  flat  rate  of         $650.00  per  semester, 
including  the  combined  University  Fee. 

Part-Time  (less  than  12  credits)  $  36.00  per  credit,  plus 

the  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 

1-  4  credits— $20.00  per  semester 

5-1 1  credits— $35.00  per  semester 

Summer  Session 

Undergraduate  credits  $  36.00  per  credit,  plus 

the  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 

1-  4  credits-$20.00 

5-  8  credits-$35.00 

Recipients  of  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  and  other  discounts  total- 
ing 50%  or  more,  must  pay  a  University  Fee  determined  as  follows: 

Full-Time  (12-17  credits)  $  65.00  per  semester 

Part-Time 

1-  4  credits— $20.00  per  semester 
5-1 1  credits— $35.00  per  semester 

ROTC  $     2.00 

Late  Registration  $     5.00 

Examination— Removal  of  "X"  grade  $     5.00 
Special  Examination  (one  taken  at 

another  than  the  scheduled  time)  $   10.00 

Change  of  Course  $     1.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Area  Test  Only  $     3.00 

Aptitude  Test  Only  $     3.00 

*Students  taking  in  excess  of  the  normal  credit  load  will  be  charged  $36.00  per 
credit  hour  for  each  hour  in  excess  thereof. 
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Area  and  Advanced  Test  $     5.00 

Advanced  Test   (each)  $     3.00 

Graduation  Fee— Bachelor's  Degree  $  25.00 

(payable  at  the  time  the  student  makes 
a  formal  application  for  degree) 

Auditor's  Fee— Per  Credit  Hour 

(The  charge  for  Auditors  is  the  same  as 
for  regularly  matriculated  students.) 

Room  and  Board 

Students  should  have  completed  the  procedure  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University,  and  in  addition  applied  to  the  Dean  of  Men  or  the 
Dean  of  Women  in  regard  to  dormitory  residence  by  May  1. 

A  deposit  of  $50.00  must  accompany  each  room  application.  This  deposit  is 
retained  throughout  the  period  of  residency.  If  no  damage  deductions  are  in- 
curred and  the  key  to  the  room  is  returned,  the  $50.00  is  refunded  at  final 
termination  of  residency. 

Reservations  are  made  on  a  semester  basis:  September  to  January,  January  to 
June.  Rooms  may  be  occupied  at  the  orientation  or  registration  period. 

Regular  Session 

Room  Per  Semester 
Single  $225.00 

Double  $185.00 


Board 

Six  (6)  Day  Week 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 

Summer  Session 

Room  Eight  Weeks 
Single  $112.00 

Double  $  84.00 

Board 

Seven  (7)  Day  Week  $150.00 

Five  (5)  Day  Week  $115.00 

(Meals  served  commencing  first  day  of  classes) 


$250.00 


Six  Weeks 

$  84.00 
$  64.00 

$110.00 
$  85.00 


Those  desiring  room  space  for  the  Summer  Sessions  should  make  reservations 
no  later  than  May  31.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  must  accompany  each  room  appli- 
cation. After  occupancy,  the  deposit  is  applied  toward  the  room  and  board 
expenses.  This  deposit  is  not  refunded  if  the  room  is  not  occupied. 
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Refunds 

Tuition  and  Fees  Students  who  withdraw  from  the  University 
for  a  satisfactory  reason  within  five  (5)  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester 
are  entitled  to  a  proportionate  refund  of  tuition  provided  they  officially  notify 
their  dean  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 


Refund 


60% 
40% 
20% 

0% 


Refunds  are  made  in  accordance  to  the  following  schedule 
Withdrawal 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  class 
Third  Week 
Fourth  Week 
Fifth  Week 
After  the  fifth  week 
During  the  Summer  Session  tuition  refunds  are  made  according  to  the  follow- 
ing schedule: 

Withdrawal  Refund 

First  Week  of  class  60% 

Second  Week  20% 

After  the  second  week  0% 

After  the  last  day  of  the  period  provided  for  change  in  program,  as 

announced  in  the  University  Calendar,  no  refund  will  be  authorized 

for  a  course  which  the  student  may  discontinue. 

*Fees  are  not  refundable. 

*No  refunds  will  be  made  in  the  case  of  students  who  are  requested  to  withdraw  as  a  result 
of  faculty  or  University  action. 

Room  and  Board     No  refund  of  room  charges  will  be  made  where 
withdrawal  occurs  after  the  opening  of  class. 

In  the  event  of  withdrawal,  board  will  be  refunded  at  the  rate  of  75%  of  the 
balance  remaining  on  the  student's  meal  plan  up  until  mid-semester.  After  the 
mid-semester  point,  no  refund  will  be  made. 


MHitlMtuti 
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Payments  and  Other  Credits 

Deferred  Payment 

1)  Tuition  and  Fees 

Normally  tuition  is  paid  in  full  at  registration.  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity makes  possible  the  use  of  an  optional  installment  service,  Education  Funds, 
Inc.,  for  those  students  who  prefer  to  pay  college  expenses  on  a  monthly  basis 
during  the  entire  year.  This  service  can  be  obtained  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four 
years.  The  contract  is  made  between  the  parents  and  Education  Funds,  Inc. 
Group  credit  life  insurance  is  provided  with  all  contracts.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  02901,  or 
to  the  Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

2)  Room  and  Board 

Room  and  board  charges  are  due  and  payable  at  the  regular  regis- 
tration periods  listed  in  the  University  calendar.  The  use  of  an  optional  install- 
ment service,  Education  Funds,  Inc.,  is  available  to  students  who  prefer  to  pay 
this  expense  on  a  monthly  basis  during  the  entire  year.  All  correspondence 
concerning  this  installment  service  for  college  expenses  should  be  directed  to 
Education  Funds,  Inc.,  20  Dorrance  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  02901,  or 
to  the  Cashier's  Office,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  15219. 

Scholarships  A  student  may  have  a  scholarship  as  credit  toward 
his  tuition.  This  scholarship  will  only  be  honored  when  it  is  presented  on  a 
Scholarship  Voucher  prepared  by  the  Scholarship  and  Financial  Assistance 
Office. 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  These  checks  are  prepared  by 
the  Business  Office.  After  the  proper  voucher  is  received  from  the  Scholarship 
and  Financial  Assistance  Office,  the  Business  Office  prepares  the  check,  notifies  the 
student,  and  applies  the  check  toward  the  account  of  the  student  borrower. 

Making  Payments  When  making  payments  to  the  University  for 
tuition  and  fees,  students  are  requested  to  bring  or  mail  the  white  receipt  card 
which  they  obtained  at  registration.  This  will  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Business 
Office  in  matching  the  account  number  with  the  payment.  Payments  for  tuition, 
fees,  room  and  board  are  made  at  the  Business  Office,  Room  107,  Rockwell  Hall. 

N.S.F.  Checks  Checks  given  in  payment  at  registration  time  that 
come  back  from  the  bank  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  assessed  a  3%  charge  plus  a 
service  charge  of  $1.00.  A  $1.00  charge  will  be  assessed  to  a  student  who  gives  the 
University  a  N.S.F.  check  at  any  time  outside  of  registration. 


Official  Registration  Registration  is  considered  complete  only 
when  all  charges  are  paid  or  when  satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Business  Office.  Class  Cards  bearing  the  phrase  "OFFICIAL  CLASS 
CARD,"  which  is  stamped  by  the  Business  Office  at  registration,  will  indicate 
that  the  student  is  registered.  The  student  is  not  considered  officially  registered 
until  all  of  the  above  is  accomplished.  Admission  to  any  class  is  allowed  only  to 
those  students  who  have  officially  registered  for  that  class  and  have  had  their 
class  cards  stamped  "OFFICIAL"  by  the  Business  Office. 

Financing  Your  Education 

There  are  three  ways  to  help  finance  part  or  all  of  your  college 
education.  They  are: 

1.  Scholarships 

2.  Loans 

3.  Grants-in-Aid 

The  programs  are  organized  to  aid  scholastically  qualified  students  who  are  in 
need  of  financial  assistance  and  who  wish  to  attend  Duquesne  University.  All  of 
the  programs  are  renewable,  provided  the  student  maintains  the  standards  for 
the  award  as  established  and  administered  by  the  University. 

Applications  for  any  form  of  financial  aid— scholarship,  loan,  or  grant-in-aid— 
are  available  from  and  filed  with  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  at  the 
Office  of  Admissions.  All  of  the  programs  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Financial  Assistance  and  his  Committee. 

Deferred  payment  programs  are  available  to  all  students.  These  programs  are 
discussed  at  length  in  the  first  part  of  the  section  entitled  "Financial  Infor- 
mation." (Pg.  41) 
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Students  are  advised  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  one  year's  college  ex- 
penses before  seeking  financial  assistance  of  any  kind.  Over  and  above  tuition 
and  fees,  one  should  consider  expenses  for  books  and  supplies  (about  $50.00 
per  semester),  basic  personal  expenses  (variable  according  to  one's  tastes  and 
standards),  and  transportation  costs.  The  expenses  should  be  considered  in  light 
of  the  amount  of  aid  you  will  receive  from  your  parents,  personal  savings,  and 
all  other  earnings  from  summer  and  part-time  work. 

Only  after  you  have  made  a  thorough  appraisal  of  your  financial  condition, 
should  you  begin  the  formal  application  process  for  financial  assistance. 

All  Applicants  Please  Note 

All  applicants  for  any  form  of  financial  aid  must  secure  and  file  a 
College  Scholarship  Service  (C.S.S.)  form.  This  form  may  be  obtained  directly 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  or  from  the 
secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  The  applicants'  parents  are  required  to 
fill  out  the  form  completely  and  return  it  with  a  fee  of  $3.00  to  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  at  the  above-mentioned  address.  The  C.S.S.  analysis  of  this 
confidential  statement  will  be  forwarded  to  Duquesne  University  and  will  assist 
the  University  in  making  a  fair  assessment  of  the  student's  financial  need. 

Students  who  have  previously  received  some  form  of  financial  assistance  while 
attending  the  University  and  who  wish  to  apply  for  renewal,  must  submit  the 
Renewal  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  form.  The  applicants'  parents  are 
required  to  complete  the  form  in  its  entirety  and  forward  it,  along  with  a  fee  of 
$1.50,  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service  at  the  above  mentioned  address. 

Married  applicants  applying  for  the  first  time,  or  reapplying,  need  only  obtain 
and  file  a  special  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Self-supporting  adult  applicants  must  obtain  the  C.S.S.  form  from  the  Office 
of  Admissions  where  they  will  receive  special  instructions  on  how  to  properly 
complete  the  form. 

Applications  for  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Office  of  Admissions.  These  forms  should  be  obtained  and  filed 
with  the  Admissions  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Direct  all  inquiries  concerning  financial  aids  to  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance  in  care  of  the  Office  of  Admissions,  or  Dean's  office  where 
applicable. 

There  are  additional  scholarships,  loans,  and  grants-in-aid  available  only  to 
upperclassmen.  These  may  be  found  in  the  bulletin  of  the  school  to  which  they 
apply. 

All  applicants  are  reminded  that  they  must  follow  the  procedures  as  outlined 
in  this  section  concerning  the  method  of  obtaining  financial  assistance. 
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Scholarships 

A  scholarship  is  a  financial  award  given  to  a  student  on  the  basis 
of  scholastic  ability  and  need. 

How  to  Apply: 

Students  applying  for  scholarships  must  observe  the  following  pro- 
cedures: 

1)  Secure  the  forms  of  Application  for  Admission  from  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. Fill  out  the  application  and  return  it  with  a  $10.00  non-refundable  appli- 
cation fee  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

2)  Secure  a  Scholarship  Application  card  from  the  Office  of  Admissions,  or 
from  your  secondary  school  principal  or  counselor.  Have  your  principal  or 
counselor  certify  that  you  will  be  graduated  in  June  of  1965  in  the  upper  fifth  of 
the  class. 

3)  Secure  and  fill  out  completely  the  College  Scholarship  Service  form  as 
previously  indicated. 

4)  Take  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Tests  in  your  senior  year 
and  not  later  than  January  9,  1965.  Check  the  Admissions  Requirements  for  the 
required  Achievement  Tests  that  must  be  taken. 

5)  Request  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  forward  the  test  re- 
sults to  Duquesne  University.  All  information  regarding  College  Board  Tests 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post  Office 
Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  date  of  exami- 
nation desired. 

6)  Return  the  Scholarship  Application  card  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  before 
February  1,  1965. 


Scholarships 

Alumni  Scholarships  An  annual  $100.00  scholarship  is  awarded 
to  a  competent  and  deserving  student  in  each  of  the  undergraduate  schools. 

Allegheny  County  Scholarship  Association  Scholarship  This 
award  is  based  on  need  and  is  granted  to  an  entering  Freshman  recommended 
by  the  Association. 

Founder's  Scholarships  This  award  of  between  $250.00  and 
$300.00  is  awarded  annually  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achievement  and  need. 
The  scholarship  was  founded  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Strub  in  memory  of  his  uncle, 
the  Very  Reverend  Joseph  Strub,  C.S.Sp.,  founder  of  Duquesne  University. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  Scholarship  Under  the  Col- 
lege Scholarship  Plan  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  the  University  awards 
each  year  a  scholarship  ranging  in  amount  from  $200.00  to  $2000.00,  depending 
upon  the  financial  need  of  the  recipient.  "Consideration  is  to  be  directed  to  the 
applicant's  high  school  academic  record,  participation  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, a  well-developed  psychology  of  responsibility  and  leadership  qualifications." 
The  recipient  is  chosen  from  among  the  applicants  for  the  University  Com- 
petitive Scholarships  and  selection  is  made  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships  and 
Financial  Assistance. 
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Junior  Science  Fair  Scholarship  This  award  based  on  need  is 
granted  annually  to  an  entering  freshman  upon  recommendation  by  the  Junior 
Science  Fair  conducted  by  the  Buhl  Planetarium  and  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

The  South  Hills  Catholic  Women's  Club  Scholarship  Fund 
An  annual  fund  of  $800.00  is  available  for  scholarship  assistance  to  two  or  more 
Catholic  students  from  the  following  Pittsburgh  schools:  Canevin  High  School, 
Dormont  High  School,  Elizabeth  Seton  High  School,  Mt.  Lebanon  High  School, 
South  Hills  Catholic  High  School,  South  Hills  High  School,  St.  Francis  Academy, 
St.  Joseph's  Academy  for  Girls,  St.  Justin's,  and  St.  Mary  of  the  Mount. 

University  Competitive  Scholarships  Each  year  approximately 
forty-five  scholarships  are  awarded  to  high  school  seniors  on  the  basis  of  College 
Board  test  scores  and  the  student's  financial  need.  They  may  be  used  in  any  of 
the  six  undergraduate  programs  in  the  University.  The  amount  of  the  scholarship 
is  determined  by  individual  needs.  These  scholarships  may  be  renewed  each  year, 
provided  the  holder  has  maintained  a  1.75  Quality  Point  Average. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Golf  Association  Scholarships  These 
full-tuition  awards  are  granted  annually  to  caddies  who  are  recommended  by  the 
W.P.G.A.  and  the  University.  Half  the  award  is  granted  by  the  University  and  the 
balance  by  the  Association. 

School  of  Music 

In  addition  to  the  University  Scholarships  open  to  entering  fresh- 
men of  all  schools,  a  number  of  proficiency  awards  are  made  to  students  of  the 
School  of  Music.  Students  who  hold  these  awards  must  compete  each  year  in  order 
to  retain  them. 

George  Barrere  Memorial  Scholarship  The  Pittsburgh  Flute 
Club  offers  a  scholarship  in  flute  in  memory  of  George  Barrere,  founder  of  the 
first  flute  club  in  the  United  States.  This  $165.00  scholarship  is  awarded  to  a 
freshman  or  a  sophomore  flute  major. 

Music  School  Scholarships  These  awards  are  made  possible  by 
donations  from  individuals  and  organizations  in  appreciation  of  performances 
by  School  of  Music  students. 

Proficiency  Scholarships  Six  $384.00  scholarships  are  awarded 
each  year  for  instrumental  proficiency. 

University  Solo  Wind  Scholarships  Six  scholarships  providing 
remission  of  tuition  are  awarded  only  to  potential  "first  chair"  performers. 

University  String  Scholarships  Six  full  scholarships  (tuition 
and  lesson  fees)  have  been  established  by  the  University  to  promote  the  study  of 
string  instruments. 

Women's  Advisory  Board  Scholarships  This  fund  provides  schol- 
arships in  amounts  from  $100.00  to  $800.00  each  year  to  vocal  and  some  instru- 
mental performers. 
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Loans 


The  National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans  under  provisions 
of  this  act  (more  popularly  known  as  a  "Government  Loan")  are  available  to 
qualified  students.  Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of 
Financial  Assistance:  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15219. 
Candidates  should  follow  the  application  procedure  as  previously  outlined  in 
this  section. 

Who  May  Apply? 

A  full-time  student  with  a  cumulative  "C"  average  at  the  University. 
A  high  school  graduate  in  the  upper  three-fifths  of  his  graduating 
class  or  an  incoming  student  with  advanced  standing. 
Both  must  plan  to  register  for  a  full-time  program. 

Students  must: 

1)  Secure  and  fill  out  completely  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
form  as  previously  indicated. 

2)  The  deadline  for  all  loan  applicants  is  May  31. 

Repayment 

No  repayment  is  officially  expected  as  long  as  the  borrower  remains 
a  full-time  student.  After  graduation  or  cessation  of  full-time  status,  there  is  a 
period  of  one  year  during  which  no  payment  is  actually  due,  nor  does  any  inter- 
est accrue.  Upon  the  termination  of  the  grace  year,  interest  begins  to  accrue  at 
the  rate  of  3%  per  year  on  the  unpaid  balance.  Payments  are  regulated  annually 
over  a  ten  year  period  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  grace  year.  Any  amount 
may  be  repaid  in  advance  to  avoid  the  interest  payments.  Any  repayment  made 
during  or  before  the  end  of  the  grace  year  is  interest  free. 

Additional  Information 

Self-supporting  adults  and  married  applicants  should  receive  per- 
sonal instructions  from  a  member  of  the  financial  aid  staff  either  in  person  or  by 
telephone  concerning  completion  of  the  proper  College  Scholarship  Service  form. 

Candidates  are  reminded  to  observe  the  deadline  date— May  31— closely,  mainly 
because  appropriation  is  limited. 

A  complete,  new  application  must  be  submitted  for  each  academic  year  in 
which  the  loan  is  desired. 
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Grants-ln-Aid 

A  grant-in-aid  is  a  financial  award  made  to  a  needy  student  who  is 
deserving  of  assistance  and  could  not  attend  college  without  aid.  A  student  may 
apply  for  a  grant-in-aid  only  after  he  has  successfully  completed  one  semester  at 
the  University. 

How  to  Apply: 

1)  Secure  a   Grant-In-Aid  Application   form   from   the   Office   of  Admissions. 

2)  Secure   and   fill   out   completely   the   College   Scholarship   Service   form    as 
previously  indicated. 

3)  Request  a  written  recommendation  from  your  Dean  and  have  it  forwarded 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

4)  Write  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance  stating  the  necessity 
and  conditions  under  which  the  request  is  being  made. 

5)  The  deadline  for  all  grant-in-aid  applicants  is  May  31. 

Allowances: 

Catholic  Lay  Cadet  Teachers  Allowance  Fifty  per  cent  tui- 
tion remission  to  a  limit  of  60  semester  hours  is  granted  to  teachers  under  the 
Lay  Cadet  Teacher  contract  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Diocese. 

Clergy  and  Brothers  Allowance  Twenty  per  cent  remission  of 
tuition  is  granted  to  all  members  of  the  clergy  and  others  whose  tuition  expense 
is  paid  by  a  clergyman.  This  allowance  is  extended  to  priests,  ministers  and 
rabbis. 

Employee  Allowance*  Full  remission  of  tuition  is  granted  to 
full-time  employees  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits  in  evening  classes  per 
semester. 

Faculty  Allowance*  Full  remission  of  tuition  and  ordinary  fees 
is  granted  to  full-time  faculty  members  and  graduate  assistants.  Full  remission 
of  tuition  is  granted  to  wives,  sons,  and  daughters  of  full-time  faculty.  One-half 
remission  of  tuition  is  granted  part-time  faculty  for  their  own  studies  taken  at 
the  University. 

Family  Allowance  A  twenty  per  cent  remission  of  tuition  will 
be  granted  to  each  child  of  a  family  having  two  or  more  students  enrolled  at  the 
expense  of  the  parents. 

•All,  regardless  of  category,  will  pay  the  Graduation  Fee,  the  Thesis  Binding  Fee,   the  Private 
Instruction  Fee,  the  Practice  Teaching  Fee,  and  the  Special  Examination  Fee. 
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Holy  Ghost  Fathers  Allowance  Full  tuition  and  fees  remission  is 
granted  to  all  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  Perpetual  Vows  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  schools. 

Holy    Ghost    Fathers'    Relationship    Allowance     Full    tuition 
remission  is  granted  to  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  and  nieces  of  Consecrated  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers  and  Brothers  in  Perpetual  Vows  of  the  American  Provinces. 
This  policy  holds  for  undergraduate  study  only. 

Sisters'  Allowance     Fifty  per  cent  remission  of  tuition  is  granted. 

Supervising  Teachers  Allowance  Full  remission  of  tuition  and 
fees  limited  to  two  courses  per  academic  year,  noncumulative,  is  granted  to 
supervising  teachers  participating  in  the  School  of  Education's  student  teaching 
program. 

Chatkin  and  Lowenthal  Fund  This  fund  in  the  amount  of 
|1,200.00  is  established  for  grants-in-aid. 

Chilson  Fund  This  fund  in  the  amount  of  $2,050.00  is  established 
for  grants-in-aid. 

General  Memorial  Fund  This  fund  in  the  amount  of  $56,000.00 
has  been  contributed  by  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  Interest  from  this 
fund  is  used  for  grants-in-aid. 

Tamburitzan  Awards  Twenty-four  full-tuition  remission  awards 
are  granted  on  the  basis  of  proficiency  as  a  singer,  dancer,  or  instrumentalist, 
academic  achievement  and  need.  Additional  information  about  these  awards  and 
the  Tamburitzan  organization  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Tamburitzans 
in  care  of  Duquesne  University. 

The  Judge  Samuel  A.  Weiss  Foundation  Grants-in-aid  are 
awarded  in  variable  amounts  to  freshmen  and  qualified  upperclassmen  on  the 
basis  of  financial  need  and  academic  achievement. 
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ACADEMIC  POLICIES 

Class  Attendance 

In  order  to  secure  credit  in  any  course,  a  student  must  attend  class- 
room and  laboratory  exercises  regularly  and  promptly.  A  student  who  absents 
himself  from  class  excessively  or  is  habitually  tardy  will  be  dropped  from  the  class 
and  given  a  failing  grade. 

Examinations 

1)  Mid-Semester  examinations  are  held  on  the  dates  assigned. 

2)  Final  examinations  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  semester  and 
summer  session.  No  student  is  excused  from  taking  final  exami- 
nations. 

3)  Condition  examination  to  remove  "I"  or  "X"  grades.  "I"  grades 
must  be  removed  within  one  semester.  "X"  grades  must  be  re- 
moved within  one  week  after  date  of  original  final  examination. 

Grading 

The  following  grading  system  is  the  only  method  of  rating  recog- 
nized by  the  University: 

A— Excellent 

B-Good 

C— Average 

D— Below  Average— lowest  passing  grade 

F— Failure:  course  must  be  repeated 

I— Incomplete:  Grade  is  deferred  because  of  incomplete  work— must 

be  removed  within  one  semester. 
X— Absent  from  final  examination— must  be  removed  within  one 

week  after  date  of  final  examination. 
W— Official  Withdrawal 
P— Pass— used  in  certain  courses  without  quality  points 

X  and  I  are  temporary  grades  and  must  be  removed  as  indicated  above.  It  is 
the  student's  responsibility  to  contact  the  instructor  for  a  re-scheduled  exami- 
nation. If  an  X  grade  is  not  removed,  it  becomes  an  F.  If  an  I  grade  is  not 
removed,  it  remains  on  the  transcript  permanently  and  the  course  must  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

The  student  is  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  five  dollars  at  the  Office  of  the  Regis- 
trar before  taking  the  examination  to  remove  an  X  grade.  Only  on  presentation 
of  the  receipt  for  this  payment  to  the  office  of  the  Dean,  is  the  teacher  authorized 
to  give  the  examination. 
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Unit  of  Credit 

The  unit  of  credit  is  the  semester  hour.  One  semester  hour  of  credit 
is  granted  for  the  successful  completion  of  one  hour  per  week  of  lecture  or 
recitation,  or  at  least  two  hours  per  week  of  laboratory  work  for  one  semester. 
Inasmuch  as  the  minimum  number  of  weeks  in  a  semester  is  sixteen,  an  equiva- 
lent definition  of  the  semester  work  is  sixteen  hours  of  class  or  the  equivalent 
in  laboratory  work  and  examinations. 

Quality  Points 

The  quality  point  system  operates  as  follows: 

1)  For  the  credits  of  work  carried,  quality  points  are  awarded  according  to  the 
grade  received:  for  a  grade  of  A,  the  number  of  credits  is  multiplied  by  3;  for 
a  grade  of  B,  by  2;  for  a  grade  of  G,  by  1 ;  for  a  grade  of  D,  by  0;  and  for  a  grade 
of  F,  by  minus  1,  until  the  F  has  been  removed  by  repeating  the  course  success- 
fully. The  marks  I,  and  X,  being  temporary  indications  rather  than  grades,  and 
W  and  P,  are  independent  of  the  quality  point  system. 

2)  A  student's  quality  point  average  can  be  calculated  at  the  end  of  an  academic 
period  by  dividing  his  total  number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  of  credit  he  has  obtained. 

3)  Since  progress  toward  a  degree  is  measured  by  the  cumulative  quality  point 
average,  the  scholastic  records  of  students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Student 
Standing  for  appropriate  action. 

Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  in  the  Fall  Semester 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  their  studies  during  the  Spring  Semester  but  will  be 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  determines  whether  students  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
their  studies. 
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Classification  of  Students 

Freshmen:  Those  having  completed  less  than  30  semester  hours. 
Sophomores:  Those  having  completed  30  to  60  semester  hours. 
Juniors:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 
Seniors:  Those  having  completed  91  semester  hours. 

School  of  Pharmacy  Students  are  classified  in  the  following 
manner; 

First  Year  Pharmacy:  Those  having  completed  61  to  90  semester  hours. 
Second  Year  Pharmacy:  Those  having  completed  91  to  120  semester  hours. 
Third  Year  Pharmacy:  Those  having  completed  121  semester  hours. 

Graduation  Requirements 

General 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  of  good  moral  character;  must  have  paid  all 
indebtedness  to  the  University;  must  have  made  formal  application  for  the  degree 
at  the  office  of  the  Registrar  prior  to  the  final  date  listed  in  the  University  Cal- 
endar; must  be  present  at  the  Baccalaureate  and  Commencement  Exercises. 

Scholastic 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  have  satisfied  all  entrance  requirements; 
must  have  completed  successfully  all  the  required  courses  of  his  degree  program; 
must  have  no  grade  lower  than  D;  must  have  completed  the  last  year's  work  (a 
minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  credit)  in  residence;  must  have  passed  the 
qualifying  or  comprehensive  examinations  as  required  in  his  program;  must 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  128  semester  hours  of  work,  and  of  162  semester 
hours  if  in  School  of  Pharmacy  and  a  minimum  quality  point  average  of  1.0. 

Honors 

Degrees  are  awarded  with  special  mention  cum  laude  or  magna 
cum  laude  to  students  who  have  completed  the  regular  course  with  unusual 
distinction  and  who  have  completed  a  minimum  of  90  credits  in  residence. 

Cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.50  to  2.74. 

Magna  Cum  Laude— Quality  Point  Average— 2.75  and  above. 

Summa  Cum  Laude— Upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  a  magna 
cum  laude  citation  may  be  raised  to  summa  cum  laude. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

In  accordance  with  the  educational  philosophy  of  the  University, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  believes  that  the  product  of  education 
is  the  man  of  tme  character  who  thinks,  judges  and  acts  constantly  and  con- 
sistently in  accordance  with  right  reason  with  a  view  to  his  ultimate  end.  It  aims 
to  facilitate  through  the  media  of  instruction  and  related  collegiate  activities 
the  development  of  purposeful  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional 
and  social  maturity,  and  professional  efficiency. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  the  basic  preparation  for  fur- 
ther professional  growth  in  the  various  fields  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  It 
has  as  its  responsibility  the  general  aim  of  developing  in  students  a  truly  cultural 
personality  and,  in  addition,  the  special  aim  of  introducing  students  to  diverse 
areas  of  intellectual  and  vocational  specialization.  It  attains  this  objective  by 
gLiiding  the  student  through  a  cultural  core  program,  through  a  concentrated 
study  of  a  major  and  minor  field  of  specialization,  through  an  organized  program 
of  co-curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities,  and  through  established  personnel 
services. 

The  College  offers  coLirses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Science.  If  a  student  elects  to  major  in  English  literature,  history, 
journalism,  classical  languages,  German,  French,  Spanish,  mathematics,  phi- 
losophy, psychology,  sociology,  economics,  or  political  science,  he  will  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  successful  completion  of  the  course. 

Students  majoring  in  biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  will  graduate  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  student  is  assigned  a  Faculty  Advisor,  by  the  Chairman  of  his  major 
department,  to  whom  he  can  go  for  guidance  in  his  program  of  study.  The  Fac- 
ulty Advisors  will  be  available  to  their  advisees  at  a  definite  place  and  hour  each 
week,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  conferences  be  had  on  a  minimum  of  once 
a  month. 

Programs  of  Study 

The  following  pages  contain  pertinent  information  regarding  all  of  the 
major  areas  of  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  An  introductory  description  of 
each  department  has  been  prepared,  along  with  a  listing  of  courses  offered  by  that  de- 
partment, and  a  suggested  schedule  of  courses  for  the  first  year. 

Students  preparing  for  careers  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy  or  other  related  pro- 
fessional fields,  the  seminary,  or  law  will  find  the  following  information  of  importance. 
The  Pre-Professional  Advisor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  available  to  all  students. 

Pre-Medical 

Pre-Medical  students  will  take  courses  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  with  chemistry  or  biology  as  their  major  field  of  study.  The  Pre-Medical  program 
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is  accredited  and  recognized  by  medical  schools  and  by  the  American  Association  of 
Medical  Colleges.  The  Pre-Professional  Advisor  keeps  students  informed  on  medical 
school  requirements,  sees  that  the  student  is  receiving  the  training  to  meet  those  require- 
ments, and  provides  opportunities  to  meet  and  discuss  academic  work  and  records  with 
the  student.  Students  should  take  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test  in  the  second 
semester  of  their  junior  year. 

Pre-Dental 

Pre-Dental  students  will  follow  courses  recommended  by  the  Dental 
Schools  which  they  wish  to  attend  and  the  Pre-Professional  Advisor  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  students  also  receive  scheduling  advice  and  counseling  from 
the  Pre-Professional  Advisor. 

Pre-Piiarmacy 

Pre-Pharmacy  students  will  enroll  in  courses  recommended  by  the  pre- 
pharmacy  advisor  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  pre-pharmacy  pro- 
gram extends  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  upon  its  completion,  students  may  qualify 
for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at  Duquesne  University.  Pre-pharmacy  students 
planning  to  attend  a  college  of  pharmacy  other  than  Duquesne  University  will  enroll 
in  courses  required  for  admission  to  the  college  of  pharmacy  of  their  choice.  Entrance 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  Duquesne  University  are 
listed  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Pre-Law 

Pre-legal  students  should  take  courses  leading  to  a  B.A.  degree.  The 
major  may  be  taken  in  any  field  of  study  within  the  scope  of  Bar  Association  recom- 
mendations. The  Pennsylvania  Bar  Association  recommends  "a  program  to  develop  the 
'inquiring  mind.'  To  teach  students  to  read  critically,  to  think  straight,  to  find  and 
evaluate  fact  and  opinion,  to  sense  when  the  human  element  in  the  case  requires  a  de- 
parture from  the  dictates  of  strict  logic,  and  to  express  all  this  in  honest  English  prose: 
these  are  the  objectives  of  pre-legal  education.  They  are  not  different  from  the  aims  of 
a  liberal  arts  education." 

Pre-Seminary 

Candidates  for  the  Seminary  will  follow  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.  de- 
gree with  a  major  in  Philosophy  and  a  concentration  of  courses  in  the  Classics.  Students 
interested  in  the  Pre-Seminary  program  should  contact  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


Curriculum — Basic  Studies 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

For  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  majoring  in  history, 
classics,  economics,  English,  journalism,  philosophy,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology 
and  modern  languages. 
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Fall  Semester 

English 

History 

Language 

Theology 

Social  Science 

ROTC 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 

Spring  Semester 

3 

English 

3 

3 

History 

3 

4 

Language 

4 

2 

Social  Science 

2 

2 

Social  Science 

2 

2orl 

ROTC 

2  or  3 

16  or  15  16  or  17 

Girls  and  those  men  exempted  from  the  ROTC  requirement  will  register 
for  science  in  lieu  of  ROTC.  Their  total  credit  load  will  be  17. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


English 

History 

Language 

Philosophy 

Science 

ROTC 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2  or  3 


English 

History 

Language 

Philosophy 

Science 

ROTC 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2orl 


17  or  18  17  or  16 

Students  majoring  in  economics,  psychology,  political  science,  sociology  or 
journalism  will  register  for  prerequisite  courses  in  their  respective  majors 
in  lieu  of  science.  The  course  in  science  thus  deferred  will  be  taken  in  the 
senior  year. 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Philosophy 

Theology 

Science 

Major 

Elective 


3 
2 

Philosophy 
Elective 

3 

Science 

6 
2 

Major 
Elective 

16  16 
For  those  who  may  have  met  their  12  credit  science  requirement  in  the 

freshman  and  sophomore  years,  will  register  for  elective  courses  in  lieu 
thereof. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Theology                                      2              Theology  2 

Major                                             6               Major  6 

Electives                                       8              Electives  8 


16 


16 


♦Students  not  taking  ROTC  will  take  107  Biology    (or  207  Chemistry  or  Physics)  in  place  of 
101  Military  Science. 

**Students  will  take  Modern  Language  their  first  and  second  year.  If  a  student  elects  a  language 
which  he  has  studied  for  two  years  in  High  School,  he  should  take  the  201  Intermediate  Course 
(3  credits),  otherwise  he  will  take  the  101  Elementary  Course  (4  credits). 
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Curriculum — Science 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

For  students  in  the  College  of  Arts  and   Sciences   intending  to  obtain   a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree: 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

105  Mathematics 

4 

115  Mathematics 

4 

101   English 

3 

122  Chemistry 

5 

121   Chemistry 

4 

1 1 1   Biology 

4 

1 1 1   Biology3  or 

Theology 

2 

(112) 

4 

Army  rotc  or 

2 

Army  rotc  or 

2 

Air  rotc 

Air  rotc 

1 

— 

Theology 

2 

17  c 

17  or  18 

a  Physics  majors  will  substitute  German  for  Biology 

Girls,  pre-pharmacy  students  and  men  exempted  from  rotc  will  register 
for  Theology  (2  credits)  in  the  first  semester  and  English  102  (3  credits) 
in  the  second  semester. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Fall  Semester 

116  Mathematics11 
Physics0 
Theology 

ROTC 

(see  below) 


Spring  Semester 

4 

4 
2 

215  Mathematics 

Physics 
102  English 

2  or  3 

4 

ROTC 

(see  below) 

4 
4 
3 
2orl 

4 

15  or  16 


16or  17 

The  fifth  course  in  the  program  will  be  as  follows: 

Chemistry  Majors  and  Pre-Pharmacy  Students:    Chemistry  221,  222 

Physics  Majors:  German 

Biology  Majors:  Second  Year  Biology  course 

b  Biology  majors  will  substitute  Chemistry  221 
Pre-pharmacy  students  will  substitute  Philosophy 

c  Biology    majors    and    Pre-pharmacy    students    will    register    for    Physics 

201,  202 

Chemistry,  Mathematics  and  Physics  majors  will  register  for  Physics  211, 

212 

Girls  and  men  exempted  from  rotc  will  register  for  English   Literature 
instead  of  rotc  and  Philosophy  for  English  102  in  the  second  semester. 
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Junior  and  Senior  Year 

The  curriculum  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  consists  almost  entirely  of 
subjects  in  the  student's  major  area  of  study.  These  programs  are  planned  in  conjunction 
with  the  student's  advisor  within  his  Department. 

Minimum  Requirements  for  a  B.S.  Degree 

Course  Credits 

English  1 2 

Modern  Language  12  or  14 

Philosophy  1 2 

Theology  *  8 

History  6 

rotc  8 

Chemistry  9 

Mathematics  8 

Physics  8 

A  Major     32  credits 

A  minimum  of  31  credits  in  science  and  mathematics  courses  outside  the 

major 

*Non-Catholics  are  not  required  to  take  Theology  courses.  They  will  replace  the 
theology  requirement  with  courses  in  the  Humanities  and/or  Social  Sciences. 

In  addition,  each  science  department  has  its  own  special  requirements.  These 
may  be  found  in  the  bulletin  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Science  and  mathematics  majors  who  because  of  superior  high  school  preparation 
have  proven  themselves  capable  are  frequently  placed  directly  in  Calculus  I 
(Math.  106). 


Curriculum — Mathematics 


Fall  Semester 
English  Composition 
Basic  Mathematics 
Modern  Language 
History  of  Civilization 
Military  Science 


rMAN  YEAR 

Spring  Semester 

3      English  Composition 

3 

4       Calculus  I 

4 

4      Modern  Language 

4 

3       History  of  Civilization 

3 

2       Military  Science 

2 

Theology 

2 

lb 


18 
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Fall  Semester 
English  Literature 
Calculus  II 
Modern  Language 
General  Analytical  Physics 
Military  Science 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Spring  Semester 

3  English  Literature 

4  Calculus  II 

3  Modern  Language 

4  General  Analytical  Physics 
2      Military  Science 

—      Theology 
16 


3 
4 
3 
4 
2 

9 

18 


Fall  Semester 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Science 

History 

Political  Science 


JUNIOR  YEAR  (b.A.   DEGREE) 

Spring  Semester 
5      Mathematics 
3      Philosophy 
3      Science 
3      History 
2      Economics 


16 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

(b.s.  degree) 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Mathematics 

5 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 
Science 

3 
6 

Philosophy 
Science 

Theology 

2 
16 

Theology 

SENIOR  YEAR 

(b.a.  degree) 

Fall  Semester 

Spring  Semester 

Mathematics 

3 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 
Sociology 
Theology 
Electives 

3 
2 

2 
6 

Philosophy 
Psychology 
Theology 
Electives 

16 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 

(b.s.  degree) 

Fall  Semester 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Science 

Elective 

3 
3 
6 
3 

Spring  Semester 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Science 

Elective 

15 


3 
3 
8 
3 

17 
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Biology 

In  the  training  of  students  for  careers  in  biology  we  strive  to  extend  our 
instruction  beyond  the  enumeration  of  facts  in  the  lecture  room  and  the  teaching  of 
techniques  in  the  laboratory.  Biology  is  the  exploration  of  the  entire  world  of  the  living, 
and  the  material  universe  as  it  relates  to  living  processes.  Part  of  a  biologist's  explo- 
rations include  the  formulation  of  rational,  definable  relationships  and  regularities  in 
nature  that  lend  themselves  to  systems  of  morphological  and  physiological  classification. 
Out  of  this,  for  example,  has  come  our  concepts  of  evolution  and  natural  selection. 
While  data  gathering  is  an  essential  attribute  of  the  scientific  approach,  science  im- 
plies the  interpretation  of  these  data  and  the  formulation  of  basic  workable  principles 
derived  from  meaningful  information.  This  involves  the  application  of  objective  tests 
to  the  data  gathered  and  the  constant  correction  of  theories  and  facts  in  the  light  of 
direct  observation. 

The  biologist  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  discard  "facts"  that  are  colored  by  emo- 
tional bias,  inadequate  comprehension,  illogical  inferences,  and  discrepancies  between  the 
observation  and  the  observed.  He  must  also  accept  the  inherent  impossibility  of  com- 
plete certainty;  he  cannot  "prove"  his  theories  absolutely  but  seeks  to  obtain  a  high  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  support  of  them. 

In  essence,  the  biological  scientist  seeks  "truth,"  but  "truth"  has  a  special  meaning 
for  him,  implying  nothing  absolute  or  eternal  as  distinct  from  the  "truth"  of  the  philos- 
opher or  theologian.  Biological  truths  remain  subject  to  test  and  correction,  and  if 
theory  and  experiment  disagree,  primacy  must  be  given  to  the  direct  observation. 
Basically,  we  attempt  to  instill  a  respect   for  experimental   fact,   the   ability   to   analyze 
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data  and  to  synthesize  theory.  In  teaching  biology,  the  professor's  function  is  to  present 
and  introduce  known  truths  and  concepts  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  and  entice  the  stu- 
dent to  take  an  active  part  in  the  learning  process.  The  teacher  must  be  an  enthusiastic 
guide  to  a  vast  impersonal  body  of  information  and  by  example,  show  the  way  to  objec- 
tivity and  scholarly  pursuit. 

This  philosophy  of  science  and  science  teaching  is  based  on  the  writings  of  such  emi- 
nent scientists  as  Dr.  George  Gaylord  Simpson  and  Dr.  Franklin  Miller,  Jr.  The  latter 
has  recently  likened  the  teacher  to  a  window-washer  and  the  truth  as  a  pane  of  glass 
through  which  the  student  views  nature.  The  student  helps  clean  the  window  both  for 
himself  and  the  teacher  thus  participating  in  a  very  important  reciprocal  aspect  of 
the  student-teacher  relationship,  namely,  the  continuing  academic  growth  and  education 
of  the  teacher.  "An  experienced  teacher  knows  that  he  is  in  a  dangerous  business,  stand- 
ing as  intermediary  between  an  individual  and  the  real  world  of  natural  phenomena 
and  natural  law.  The  highest  order  of  both  pedagogy  and  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
is  demanded  of  him  who  would  serve  effectively  as  window-washer  for  young  people  in 
search  of  a  clear  view  of  the  physical  world." 

Biology  is  the  science  of  life,  and  the  biology  department  faculty,  consisting  of  zool- 
ogists, physiologists,  botanists  and  microbiologists  offers  the  undergraduate  a  program 
of  over  20  courses  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  vast  subject  matter  that 
embraces  the  study  of  living  organisms.  The  department  offers  a  major  in  biology,  but 
the  student  is  free  to  explore  and  concentrate  in  one  or  more  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  biology,  namely,  botany,  microbiology  or  zoology.  During  his  studies,  the  student  gains 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  behavior  of  organisms  and  integrates  this  knowl- 
edge with  the  aid  of  chemistry,  physics  and  mathematics.  This  latter  ancillary  training  is 
most  important  since  practically  every  biological  process  includes  principles  and  laws 
developed  in  one  or  more  of  the  other  sciences.  For  example,  nutrition,  photosynthesis 
and  metabolism  all  require  an  understanding  of  chemistry;  respiration,  and  absorption 
and  transport  of  food  materials  in  living  bodies  involve  physical  phenomena  of 
diffusion  and  osmosis;  mathematics  is  required  for  innumerable  calculations  and  statis- 
tical evaluations  employed  in  biology.  In  short,  to  be  a  good  biologist  today  one  must 
also  be  a  reasonably  good  chemist,  physicist  and  mathematician;  and  it  is  for  these 
reasons  that  students  are  encouraged  to  get  as  strong  a  foundation  in  science  as  possible 
while  still  in  high  school;  and,  as  biology  majors,  take  required  courses  in  mathematics, 
physics  and  chemistry. 

All  biology  majors  are  required  to  take  General  Botany,  General  Zoology,  and  Genetics 
as  a  core  curriculum.  All  other  courses  in  the  department  may  be  elected  depending 
upon  the  individual's  interests,  ambitions  and  prerequisite  training.  In  other  words, 
majors  may  elect  to  concentrate  in  specific  areas  leading  toward  careers  in  botany, 
zoology  or  bacteriology;  or,  to  prepare  for  advanced  professional  or  graduate  training 
at  Duquesne  or  elsewhere.  A  program  of  graduate  study  in  biology  is  offered  at  Du- 
quesne leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science. 

The  undergraduate  program  helps  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  in  teach- 
ing, medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine,  and  advanced  study  in  graduate  school.  In 
addition,  graduates  are  qualified  to  pursue  positions  as  laboratory  technicians,  and  pure 
and  applied  research  personnel  in  hospitals,  universities,  private  industry,  civil  service, 
etc.  Numerous  and  diverse  opportunities  are  available  in  pharmaceutical  laboratories, 
medical  research  laboratories,  the  Atomic  Energy  Research  laboratories,  chemical  labora- 
tories, food  processing  and  control  laboratories,  meat  packing,  canning,  forestry,  biological 
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warfare,    wildlife    management,    fisheries,    oceanography,    conservation,    health    services, 
space  biology,  dairy  and  agricultural  production,  food  and  drug  administration,  etc. 

The  biology  faculty  is  research-oriented  and  each  member  devotes  a  portion  of  his 
academic  time  in  pursuit  of  scholarly  research.  The  undergraduate  is  encouraged  to  visit 
the  research  laboratories  and,  as  an  advanced  student,  to  actually  participate  in  original 
research  projects  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  advisor.  Throughout  his  undergradu- 
ate career,  the  student  enjoys  a  close  association  with  a  faculty  advisor  who  helps  plan 
his  program  and  guide  his  career. 


BIOLOGY 

Freshman  Level 

Principles  of  Biology 
General  Botany 
General  Zoology 
Microbiology 

Sophomore  Level 

Gomparative  Anatomy 
Local  Flora 
Genetics 
General  Ecology 
Embryology 

Junior  Level 

Biology  of  Invertebrates 


Physiology 
Non-Vascular  Plants 
Vascular  Plants 
Plant  Physiology 
Vertebrate  Histology 
Plant  Anatomy 
General  Microbiology 
Applied  Microbiology 

Senior  Level 

General  Parasitology 
General  Endocrinology 
Senior  Research 
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Chemistry 

Chemistry  is  the  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  composition,  struc- 
ture and  interactions  of  all  matter.  All  of  our  material  world  is  made  up  of  about  one 
hundred  chemical  elements  which  in  various  compositions  make  up  all  the  millions  of 
things  that  are  familiar  to  us.  Whether  we  read  of  new  wonder  drugs,  of  rockets  for  outer 
space  or  of  atomic  energy,  we  know  that  chemists  have  contributed  their  specialized 
knowledge  to  make  these  achievements  possible. 

The  Chemistry  program  at  Duquesne  University  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
in  his  freshman  year  with  the  principles  of  the  science  of  chemistry;  principles  which 
he  will  use  as  he  studies  the  specialized  fields  in  subsequent  years.  The  first  year's  work 
is  followed  by  a  course  in  organic  chemistry,  concerned  with  the  extremely  large 
number  of  compounds  of  carbon,  physical  chemistry  in  the  junior  year  and  analytical 
chemistry  and  inorganic-nuclear  chemistry  in  the  senior  year. 

The  better  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  undergraduate  research  in  order 
to  feel  the  excitement  and  enjoyment  of  advancing  the  frontiers  of  a  science.  The  De- 
partment has  an  extensive  research  program  conducted  by  a  faculty  of  research- 
minded  Ph.D.'s  who  have  received  their  training  in  the  leading  universities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  student  completing  the  undergraduate  program  in  chemistry  has  a  number  of 
possible  choices  available.  He  can  continue  his  studies  in  graduate  school.  A  large  per- 
centage of  students  receiving  their  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Chemistry  pursue  studies 
for  advanced  degrees.  The  work  a  chemist  does  in  the  laboratory  may  involve  fundamen- 
tal research,  applied  research,  process  control,  or  analytical  chemistry.  In  addition  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  various  industries  (Pharmaceutical,  plastic,  chemical,  food,  paper, 
automotive,  just  to  mention  a  few),  governmental  labs  and  independent  research  labs, 
such  as  Mellon  Institute,  employ  large  numbers  of  chemists  in  their  labs. 

The  field  of  chemistry  is  so  vast,  that  many  chemists  wind  up  in  positions  far  removed 
from  the  laboratory.  Many  chemical  industries  have  trained  chemists  for  executive  posi- 
tions, for  market  research  and  for  technical  personnel  positions.  Other  chemists  who  are 
not  directly  working  in  the  laboratory  are  employed  as  technical  sales  representatives, 
as  technical  writers  and  as  abstractors  in  company  libraries. 

The  road  to  success  in  chemistry  is  not  easy,  but  no  more  difficult  than  in  most  profes- 
sions. Students  contemplating  a  career  in  this  field  should  take  chemistry  and  physics  in 
high  school,  as  much  mathematics  as  possible,  and  study  a  modern  language.  The  stu- 
dent should  realize  that  with  respect  to  mathematics,  it  is  not  so  much  the  number  of 
high  school  courses  he  has  had,  as  the  ability  to  use  the  mathematics  he  has  learned  when 
applied  to  the  solution  of  chemical  problems. 

CHEMISTRY 

Freshman  Level  Junior  Level 

General  Chemistry  Physical  Chemistry 

Sophomore  Level  Senior  Level 

Organic  Chemistry  Introductory  Biochemistry 

Quantitative  Analysis 
Inorganic  and  Nuclear  Chemistry 
Undergraduate  Research 
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Classics 


For  interested  students  of  superior  ability,  sufficient  background,  well- 
developed  study  habits  and  the  perspicacity  to  resist  the  anti-humanistic  trends  of  the 
times,  the  Department  of  Classics  offers  courses  designed  for  the  enrichment  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  human  person  rather  than  for  the  technical  training  of  a  more  efficient  tool 
for  the  service  of  big  business,  industry  or  political  machines.  It  is  not  even  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  Department  to  prepare  specialists  in  the  field  of  Classics;  the  personality 
of  the  student  who  takes  one  or  other  course  for  its  cultural  value  is  respected  just  as 
much  as  that  of  the  student  who  takes  the  full  complement  of  offerings  with  a  view  to 
higher  studies.  The  offerings  in  Classics  are  proffered  to  the  select  few  who  can  profit 
by  them  as  valuable,  if  not  necessary,  experiences  contributing  to  the  development  of 
the  deeply  and  genuinely  educated  person. 

Some  of  the  offerings  of  the  Department  of  Classics  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
or  Latin  and  are  made  available  to  the  thoughtful  and  discerning  students  who  are 
aware  of  their  need  of  introductions  to  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Greek  literature  in  translation  and  Latin  literature  in  translation  are  surveyed  in  two 
such  courses  available  to  all  students  as  electives.  The  introductory  courses  in  Greek 
Civilization  and  in  Roman  Civilization  likewise  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Latin; 
these  too  are  open  to  all  students  as  electives.  Through  these  and  other  supplementary 
courses  offered  by  the  Department  alert  students  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  good  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ideas  and  culture  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  without  a 
study  of  the  languages  themselves. 

Regrettably,  in  this  era  of  watered-down  education,  many  intelligent  students  have 
found  themselves  severely  handicapped  by  their  lack  of  vocabulary  as  they  get  deeper  into 
specialized  studies;  they  realize  that  some  Latin,  and  even  Greek,  would  have  been  more 
valuable  college-preparatory  courses  than  the  life-adjustment  or  training-for-citizenship 
courses  of  their  high-school  years.  For  the  benefit  of  such  students  the  Department  of 
Classics  offers  two  courses  entitled  Scientific  Etymology.  These  require  no  previous  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  or  Latin  and  may  be  taken  by  any  student.  Though  primarily  arranged  for 
science  students,  these  courses  help  students  in  any  discipline  to  master  more  quickly  and 
systematically  the  technical  language  of  their  chosen  field. 

The  primary  emphasis  of  the  Department,  however,  is  on  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  themselves  and  on  the  reading  of  passages  of  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture in  the  original.  A  major  may  be  obtained  in  Latin  or  in  a  combination  of  Greek 
and  Latin;  a  minor  may  be  obtained  in  either  Latin  or  Greek. 

Courses  in  Latin  are  provided  to  allow  able  students  who  have  successfully  done  high- 
school  Latin  a  chance  to  pursue  further  work  on  the  college  level.  Three  starting-points 
are  arranged  to  allow  for  differences  in  previous  training.  Typically  a  semester  of  rapid 
review  of  elementary  Latin  is  followed  by  a  semester  of  Latin  prose  composition  preparing 
the  student  to  take  up  the  reading  of  authors.  While  the  insights  of  modern  linguistics  are 
made  use  of,  the  basic  approach  in  these  reading  courses  is  the  grammar-translation 
method.  Selections  read  in  the  original  range  over  all  periods  and  genres  of  Latin  writing, 
with  the  student's  ability  and  the  available  curricular  time  being  the  major  limitations 
on  what  can  be  covered.  When  the  student  has  shown  sufficient  mastery  of  grammar  and 
vocabulary  he  is  permitted  to  take  two  additional  semesters  of  prose  composition  where 
he  can  practice  the  construction  of  idiomatic  and  elegant  Latin  sentences.  These  and 
supplementary  courses  gradually  bring  the  student  to  the  point  where  he  can  read  with 


appreciation  and  understanding  the  language  which  can  rightly  be  said  to  be  the 
language  of  Western  Civilization.  By  his  studies  his  analytic  powers  have  been  developed, 
his  powers  of  logic  sharpened,  his  mind  enriched  by  great  thoughts,  his  appreciation  of 
literary  elegancies  awakened,  his  linguistic  sense  aroused;  he  has  benefitted  by  that  classical 
training  for  which  the  most  advanced  of  modern  educational  theories  have  found  no  satis- 
factory substitute. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Classics  concentrate  on  the  task  of  education; 
teaching  and  teaching  well  is  their  principal  preoccupation.  The  student  who  majors 
or  minors  in  this  Department  should  be  encouraged  to  know  that  its  personnel  does 
not  consider  classroom  work  and  work  with  individual  students  as  secondary  to  activ- 
ities so  highly  esteemed  in  these  days  by  non-educators  and  public  relations  experts. 
To  the  Classics  teacher  here  no  research,  no  publication,  no  lecture  tour,  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  student. 

Students  in  secondary  education  should  know  that  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for  Latin 
teachers  in  high-schools  today  and  that  the  demand  will  probably  increase  as  interest  in 
the  humanities  supplants  the  present  over-emphasis  on  the  sciences.  Correspondingly  on 
the  college  level  too  there  is  a  shortage  of  Classics  teachers,  a  shortage  that  will  be  acute 
for  many  years  ahead.  Students  who  are  planning  to  go  on  for  further  advanced  studies 
after  College  should  realize  that  in  many  fields  a  lack  of  classical  training,  just  as  defi- 
ciency in  basic  mathematics,  sooner  or  later  proves  a  handicap  and  sets  a  limit  to  one's 
development.  English  studies  without  some  classical  background  can  ultimately  be  only 
superficial;  the  study  of  Linguistics  or  of  Modern  Languages  cannot  advance  far  before 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  necessary;  Philosophy  for  one  who  has  no  classical 
background  must  remain  on  a  low  level;  much  of  the  shallowness  of  Education  derives 
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from  its  loss  of  contact  with  the  classical  heritage;  as  one  pursues  studies  in  Psychology 
one  reaches  a  point  where  he  sees  that  the  modern  giants  were  men  saturated  with  classi- 
cal studies  in  their  early  years  and  without  classical  studies  the  modern  student  cannot 
follow  much  of  what  they  had  to  say;  one  who  aspires  to  advanced  work  in  History  should 
ponder  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  records  of  Western  Civilization  are  in  Latin.  One  can 
become  a  lawyer  without  Classics,  but  not  a  truly  great  one.  The  scholar  of  the  future 
must  consider  the  possibility  that  exclusion  of  classical  studies  from  his  basic  preparation 
may  at  some  point  prove  to  be  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  further  progress  towards 
thorough  competence  and  genuine  profundity  in  his  chosen  field. 


CLASSICS 

Latin 

Elementary  Latin 

Intermediate  Latin 

Survey  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  Prose  Composition 

Cicero 

Horace 

Livy 

Vergil 

Pliny 

Ovid 

Patristic  Latin 

Late  Latin 

St.  Augustine 

Latin  Authors 


Greek 

Elementary  Greek 

Xenophon 

The  Greek  New  Testament 

Plato 

Herodotus 

Greek  Prose  Composition 

Greek  Authors 

Classics  Courses  in  English 

No  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek  is 

required 

Scientific  Etymology 

Greek  Literature  in  English 

Latin  Literature  in  English 

Greek  and  Roman  Art 

Greek  Civilization 

Roman  Civilization 
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Economics  Department 

Among  the  social  relationships  of  man  to  man,  one  of  the  very  impor- 
tant ones  has  to  do  with  his  economic  associations.  In  today's  society  economic  relations 
continue  to  assume  an  increasingly  important  role  in  shaping  many  of  the  other  social 
relationships  of  man.  The  study  of  economics  explains  in  detail  the  theories  involved 
in  man's  attempt  to  secure  the  material  features  of  life  and  the  complexity  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  arisen  to  help  him  distribute  the  gifts  of  nature. 

In  economics  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  the  workings  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
concentration  on  some  of  the  separate  parts  having  to  do  with  interrelationships  in  busi- 
ness, the  labor  organization,  government,  banking  and  financial  institutions,  consump- 
tion, investment  and  savings.  Each  of  these  has  problems  within  its  own  sphere  and  there 
is  also  the  greater  problem  on  the  interrelationship  among  these  several  factors. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Economics  Department  is  to  prepare  future  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, labor  and  business  by  giving  them  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  forces  at  work 
within  the  economy.  Through  an  understanding  of  the  basic  tools  an  individual  gains 
new  insights  into  history,  psychology  and  literature.  The  arts  which  have  portrayed 
mankind's  development  and  growth  have  always  been  linked  with  economic  problems. 
It  is  this  depth  of  understanding  which  is  the  broadening  influence  of  the  science  of 
economics. 
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In  presenting  its  courses  the  Economics  Department  strives  to  attain  the  following 
specific  objectives: 

1)  To  prepare  the  student  for  the  exercise  of  intelligent  judgment  on  economic  matters 
and  the  exercise  of  intelligent  citizenship. 

2)  To  train  students  in  the  method  of  economic  analysis  for  the  development  of  research 
resourcefulness. 

3)  To  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze  intricate  economic  concepts  and  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  logic  and  reasoning  used  in  economics. 

4)  To  prepare  students  for  positions  which  require  economic  background  in  government, 
industry  and  teaching,  and  to  adequately  prepare  students  for  advanced  graduate  work 
in  the  area. 

5)  To  present  the  student  with  a  full  coverage  of  the  major  sub-areas  of  the  science  of 
Economics,  which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  a  reasonably  good  understanding  of  the 
operation  of  our  economic  society. 

6)  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  international 
economic  relations. 

The  first  course  in  Economics  at  Duquesne  is  entitled  Principles  of  Economics.  This 
runs  for  two  semesters  and  is  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  all  phases  of  the  science. 
After  the  course  in  Principles,  all  Arts  students  are  required  to  take  National  Income 
Economics,  which  is  a  conceptual  analysis  of  the  tools,  basic  principles  and  the  social 
significance  of  National  Income  Theory.  It  gives  the  student  a  background  in  economic 
analysis  while  explaining  the  development  in  nature  of  the  larger  elements  in  the  na- 
tional income  picture.  It  places  focus  upon  the  operations  of  the  American  economy  and 
the  many  problems  relating  to  it.  The  student  then  takes  Prices  and  Production  which 
concentrates  on  commodities  and  productive  services  in  individual  firms  and  industries 
and  their  effects  on  the  structure  of  production  and  income  distribution. 
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A  wide  choice  of  elective  courses  are  then  available  in  the  various  segments  of  the 
subject  matter  as  Labor  Economics,  Business  Fluctuations,  Comparative  Economic 
Systems,  Development  of  Economic  Thought,  Business  and  Public  Policy  and  others.  In 
these  subjects  the  student  acquires  the  depth  to  his  subject  which  helps  him  to  under- 
stand the  very  complicated  workings  of  our  society. 

Many  studies  indicate  that  a  liberal  education  in  today's  society  must  include  a  knowl- 
edge of  economics.  It  is  the  belief  at  Duquesne  that  a  superficial  study  of  this  area  leads 
only  to  a  shallow  understanding  and  solution  of  many  of  men's  problems.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Liberal  Arts  students  majoring  in  this  area  are  required  to  go  into  depth 
in  the  theory.  The  opportunities  for  economics  majors  are  many.  He  may  elect  to  go  on 
to  Graduate  School  for  further  preparations  as  a  professional  economist.  His  knowledge 
of  the  workings  of  our  economy  makes  him  a  desirable  candidate  for  staff  positions  in 
many  labor  organizations.  Government  constantly  seeks  the  service  of  college  graduates 
with  a  substantial  knowledge  of  economics. 

For  those  students  desiring  further  training  in  the  field,  the  opportunities  for  Grad- 
uate School  either  in  Advanced  Economics  or  in  Schools  of  Business  Administration  are 
numerous.  The  growing  demand  for  professional  economists  is  making  this  an  extremely 
attractive  vocational  area.  Each  year  a  number  of  our  economics  majors  from  Duquesne 
have  received  extremely  attractive  scholarships. 

Our  Economics  faculty  is  well  qualified  in  the  presentation  of  their  area  of  study.  All 
have  comprehensive  educational  backgrounds  in  the  field  of  economics.  In  addition,  there 
are  experienced  specialists  in  such  areas  as  labor  relations,  government  regulation  of  busi- 
ness, economic  development,  economic  theory  and  international  trade. 


ECONOMICS 
Freshman  Level 
Elements  of  Economics 

Sophomore  Level 

Economic   Development   of   Europe 

and  America 
American  Economic  Development 
Principles  of  Economics 

Junior  Level 

National  Income  Economics 

Prices  and  Production 

Principles  of  Money  and  Banking 


Public  Finance 
Industrial  Relations 

Senior  Level 

Comparative  Economic  System 

International  Economics 

Foreign  Trade 

Labor  Economics 

History  of  Economic  Thought 

Modern  Economic  Theory 

Business  Cycles  and  Forecasting 

Business  and  Public  Policy 

Current  Economic  Problems 

Monetary  Theory  and  Policy 


English 

The  objectives  of  the  Department  of  English  are  multifold.  It  seeks  to 
make  more  effective  the  writing  habits  of  all  students  in  the  University.  It  strives  to  in- 
crease their  awareness  of  their  cultural  heritage  through  the  study  of  great  literature  in 
the  vernacular.  It  contributes  to  the  student's  intellectual  grasp  and  understanding  by 
demanding  close  reading  of  key  passages  and  selected  works.  It  enlarges  his  intellectual 
vision  through  wide  reading  placed  in  its  cultural  context.  It  affords  the  opportunity  for 
the  cultivation  of  taste.  Briefly,  the  over-all  objective  may  be  stated  as  the  cultivation  of 
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the  habits  of  effective  writing  and  intelligent  reading  which,  carried  on  throughout  life, 
are  the  marks  of  the  educated  man. 

All  students  of  the  University  are  required  to  take  English  101,  102,  201  and  202  in 
sequence.  There  are  no  specific  admission  requirements  for  the  major  program  except 
good  standing.  However,  unless  the  student  has  deep  interest  in  the  humanities  and  is 
willing  to  submit  to  the  demands  of  carefully  reasoned  and  effectively  expressed  studies 
based  upon  his  reading,  he  should  not  seek  an  English  major. 

Majors  in  the  Department  are  of  two  types:  those  interested  in  general  cultural  train- 
ing as  background  for  the  professions  or  for  the  life  of  the  intellect,  and  those  interested 
in  the  scholarly  pursuit  of  literature.  Of  the  first  category,  many  are  preparing  for  execu- 
tive training  programs  in  industry  or  for  professional  study  in  Law,  Library  Science, 
Business— even  Medicine  and  Theology.  Of  the  second,  most  intend  to  continue  in 
graduate  studies  in  English  to  the  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  degree.  Some,  however,  are  planning  to 
write  or  to  engage  in  editorial  or  publishing  activities.  The  range  of  period  and  author 
courses  provides  amply  for  both  types  of  major,  but  guidance  in  the  choice  of  courses  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  individual  student's  needs  and  purposes.  To  this  end,  each  student 
will  plan  his  program  beyond  English  202  with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  or  an 
advisor  assigned  by  him. 

Academically  the  undergraduate  student  at  Duquesne  has  the  advantage  of  studying 
with  members  of  the  English  faculty  actively  engaged  in  advanced  research  and  publica- 
tion and  in  the  direction  of  advanced  students,  for  the  Department  offers  a  full  program 
of  studies  from  Freshman  English  to  the  Doctorate  in  English  Literature.  And  every 
member  of  the  graduate  faculty  teaches  undergraduate  courses.  Likewise  undergraduates 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  to  meet  distinguished  scholars  who  visit 
the  Department  annually  to  give  the  Strub  and  the  Purcell  lectures. 


ENGLISH 

Freshman  Level. 
English  Composition 

Sophomore  Level 

English  Literature 
Advanced  Prose 
Creative  Writing 

Junior  Level 

The  English  Language 

Applied  Linguistics 

Literary  Criticism 

Renaissance  English  Literature 

Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature 

English  Classicism 

Late  Eighteenth  Century 

English  Romantic  Literature 

Fiction  Writing 

Victorian  Literature 

Early  Twentieth  Century 

Contemporary  Literature 


Senior  Level 

American  Literature  to  1865 
American  Literature  after  1865 
Chaucer 
Shakespeare  I 
Shakespeare  II 
Introduction  to  Old  English 

Literature 
Modern  American  Poetry 
Literary  Criticism-Drama 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Speech  and  Phonetics 
Principles  of  Public  Speaking 
Oral  Interpretation 
Discussion  and  Persuasion 
Public  Address 
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History 

The  number  of  American  students  majoring  in  history  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  Interest  in  history  as  a  preparation  for  mature  adulthood  in  a 
world  of  rapidly  expanding  cultural  contacts,  growing  interest  in  college  teaching  as  a 
career,  the  fact  that  history  has  proved  to  be  a  good  major  for  persons  going  into  law 
school  and  government  work,  especially  the  foreign  service— all  these  factors  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  history  majors.  In  most  of  the  nation's  colleges  history  is  one  of 
the  three  most  popular  fields  of  concentration.  In  1959  our  colleges  and  universities 
graduated  almost  fourteen  thousand  history  majors,  awarded  1,643  master's  degrees  in 
history,  and  some  330  doctorates. 

Traditionally  history  has  always  occupied  a  place  of  special  favor  in  a  liberal  arts 
curriculum.  As  a  pleasurable  activity  to  be  pursued  largely  for  its  own  sake,  it  has  long 
been  valued  by  men  who  love  a  well-told  tale,  who  enjoy  recreating  the  distant  past  and 
viewing  at  leisure  what  may  be  reconstructed  of  the  cities,  customs,  manners,  and  morals 
of  the  human  race.  The  march  of  events,  the  tramp  of  armies,  the  stories  of  the  captains 
and  the  kings,  the  intimacies  of  social  history,  the  sweep  of  great  political,  economic, 
and  religious  movements— all  these  attract  and  even  fascinate  the  reflective  mind.  The 
amateur  historians  of  the  Civil  War  in  this  country  are  legion;  unnumbered  thousands 
avidly  devour  the  latest  memoirs  of  some  great  figure  of  World  War  II;  the  tragic  epic  of 
modern  Germany  has  become  an  absorbing  interest  for  men  of  many  lands;   books  and 
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articles  on  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  pour  from  the  presses  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  mass  de- 
mand. What  attracts  and  holds  these  vast  audiences  is  very  largely  just  the  story  itself. 
Useful  and  edifying  it  may  he,  but  mostly  it  satisfies  human  curiosity,  and  upon  reflec- 
tion, provides  the  kind  of  insight  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  patterns  of  reality,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  civilizations  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

As  part  of  the  core  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  History  Department 
offers  a  basic,  two-year  course  in  the  History  of  Western  Civilization.  As  an  introduction 
to  the  traditions  and  values  of  the  Western  World,  this  course  aims  at  giving  the  liberal 
arts  student  an  overview  of  some  three  thousand  years  of  events  and  an  insight  into  the 
pattern  and  shape  of  our  specific  cultural  inheritance. 

Fields  of  advanced  study  are  the  following: 

1.  Medieval  Europe  4.  The  U.S.A.,  all  phases 

2.  Modern  Europe  5.  Church  History 

3.  Russia  and  Asia 

The  department  is  fortunate  in  possessing  nine  full-time  professors  of  history,  each  a 
specialist  in  a  particular  field,  and  well  distributed  in  the  areas  of  European,  American, 
and  Asian  studies. 

Students  are  urged  to  select  a  personal  advisor  from  among  the  faculty,  to  meet  with 
him  frequently,  and  to  consult  him  on  all  matters  of  academic  concern.  The  department 
sponsors  Phi  Alpha  Theta,  a  national  honor  society  in  history,  to  which  Junior,  Senior, 
and  graduate  students  of  history  with  superior  scholastic  records  may  be  elected.  The 
Epsilon-Phi  Chapter  was  established  at  Duquesne  University  in  1956.  The  Phi  Alpha 
Theta  Scholarship  Key  is  awarded  annually  to  a  graduating  member  of  the  chapter  who 
has  shown  outstanding  achievement  in  history.  Each  year  the  society  sponsors  a  lecture 
series  in  history  and  provides  opportunities  for  scholastic  and  social  contact  through  its 
associated  History  Club. 

In  addition  to  the  required  course  in  Western  Civilization,  the  history  major  takes  at 
least  three  advanced  courses  in  history,  one  of  which  must  be  in  the  American  field.  Stu- 
dents of  special  promise  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  Senior  Seminar  in  selected 
historical  problems. 

If  there  is  a  possibility  that  a  student  may  want  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  in  history, 
he  should  arrange  his  undergraduate  program  accordingly.  To  work  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
history  a  candidate  must  prove  his  ability  to  read  two  modern  foreign  languages.  If  a 
foreign  language  was  part  of  his  high  school  program,  he  should  continue  the  study  of 
this  language  as  part  of  his  college  requirements  and  plan  on  getting  two  years  of  col- 
lege preparation  in  a  second  language.  Ph.D.  candidates  should  be  ready  and  willing  to 
do  research  in  foreign  languages  from  the  beginning  of  graduate  study. 

In  planning  undergraduate  studies  as  a  basis  for  graduate  study  and  a  career  in  history, 
it  is  especially  important  to  acquire  a  broad  and  deep  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  Fortunately,  Duquesne's  core  curriculum  is  designed  to  give  just  such  a 
background  in  the  fundamentals  of  literature,  language,  history,  the  social  sciences,  the 
physical  sciences,  philosophy,  and  theology.  Since  history  treats  of  all  aspects  of  man's 
life  in  the  past,  a  broad  education  will  make  one  a  better  historian,  better  able  to  under- 
stand the  meanings  and  possibilities  of  historical  knowledge.  Additional  elective  courses 
in  literature,  political  science,  psychology,  and  economics  are  among  the  many  that  will 
broaden  his  understanding  of  history  and  make  him  more  successful  in  graduate  study. 
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HISTORY 
Freshman  Level 
Western  Civilization  to  1600 
Development  of  the  U.  S. 

Sophomore  Level 

Western  Civilization  since  1600 

Junior  Level 

Byzantine  History 

Islamic  History 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Church 

History 
Modern  and  Contemporary  Church 

History 
History  of  Science 
African  History 
History  of  the  Americas 
English  History 
Russian  History 
Asian  History 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  U.  S. 
History  of  American  Catholicism 
Reform  in  the  Modern  United 

States 
Latin  American  History 
Canadian  History 
Political  History  of  the  U.  S. 


Senior  Level 

Social  and  Economic  History  of  the 

Middle  Ages 
Cultural  History  of  Medieval 

Europe 
History  of  the  Roman  Liturgy 
Renaissance 
Reformation 

The  Seventeenth  Century 
The  Eighteenth  Century 
French  Revolution  and  Napoleon 
Communism 

English  Constitutional  History 
Modern  Russia 
Social  and  Economic  History  of 

the  U.  S. 
Sectionalism  in  the  U.  S. 
European  Background  to  American 

Settlement 
Exploration  and  Settlement  of  the 

New  World 
Constitutional  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Late  Modern  Europe 
Senior  Seminar  in  Selected 

Historical  Topics 
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Journalism 

The  Journalism  Department,  established  in  1948,  developed  rapidly  until 
it  is  now  one  of  the  five  largest  departments  in  the  Country. 

At  Duquesne,  education  in  Journalism  is  a  four-year  undergraduate  program  leading 
to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  includes  professional  sequences  in  Advertising,  News- 
Editorial,  Public  Relations,  and  Radio-Television. 

These  sequences  are  integrated  and  interrelated  with  such  liberal  arts  subjects  as 
English,  History,  Economics,  Modern  Languages,  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  Theol- 
ogy, Science  and  others. 

The  Journalism  program  serves  to  integrate  the  liberal  education  of  the  student  by 
emphasizing  how  professional  education  in  Journalism  relies  on  the  liberal  arts  and  is 
enriched  by  them.  The  Journalist  has  to  know  the  background  of  public  events  and 
ideas  as  well  as  how  to  convey  them  to  readers,  listeners  and  viewers. 

Journalism  is  taught  as  a  profession  involving  social  responsibility,  the  exercise  of 
one's  individual  judgment,  restraint  and  good  taste,  governed  by  ethical  standards  of 
content. 

Within  the  department,  students  receive  realistic  instruction  and  guidance  from  ca- 
pable faculty  members  having  many  years  of  professional  experience  in  the  newspaper, 
advertising,  radio,  television,  and  public  relations  fields. 

Duquesne  University  is  ideally  located  for  students  of  Journalism.  As  part  of  an  out- 
standing University  having  eight  schools,  the  Journalism  student  works  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  learning  and  culture. 

The  City  of  Pittsburgh  is  a  secondary  Journalism  campus.  Students  have  opportunities 
to  study  two  metropolitan  dailies,  more  than  thirty  community  weekly  and  daily  news- 
papers, four  television  stations,  more  than  a  dozen  AM  and  FM  radio  stations,  and 
countless  advertising  agencies  and  industrial  publications. 

The  Journalism  student  profits  in  many  ways  from  his  closeness  to  these  media  of  pro- 
fessional activity.  Students  often  make  important  contacts  in  their  respective  fields  lead- 
ing to  professional  careers  after  graduation. 

There  are  numerous  field  trips  and  other  opportunities  for  learning  by  observation. 
Experts  in  the  many  fields  of  communication  visit  the  Department  and  present  special 
lectures. 

In  the  senior  year,  students  serve  internships  on  newspapers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
thereby  gaining  additional  valuable  experience  while  completing  their  college  education. 

An  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  com- 
posed of  newspaper  publishers  and  editors  of  daily,  small-city  daily,  and  weekly  news- 
papers, advises  the  Department  on  its  four  sequence  program. 

The  Department  of  Journalism  is  proud  of  its  facilities  and  equipment  used  for  the 
education  and  training  of  its  students. 

All  Journalism  students  are  provided  an  opportunity  to  work  on  the  Duquesne  duke, 
official  student  newspaper  of  the  University. 

Two  newsrooms,  consisting  of  25  typewriters  and  two  custom-designed  "horseshoe 
rims,"  are  used  daily  by  news  reporting  and  copy-editing  classes,  and  as  a  laboratory  by 
the  student  staff  of  the  newspaper. 

The  student  is  introduced  to  the  photo-offset  method  of  printing  used  by  the  student 
newspaper. 


The  facilities  of  the  University's  community  radio  station,  WQED-FM,  are  compa- 
rable to  most  commercial  stations.  Facilities  include  a  control  room,  two  studios,  a  large 
record  and  tape  library,  and  a  newsroom.  The  United  Press  International  radio  wire 
service  is  used  by  students  in  the  radio  and  television  sequence  for  broadcast  work  in 
these  mediums. 

A  closed-circuit  television  operation  is  used  as  a  laboratory  by  radio-television  stu- 
dents in  newswriting,  production,  announcing,  and  program  planning  courses. 

The  main  studio,  34  feet  long,  22  feet  wide  and  14  feet  high,  is  equipped  with  two  studio 
television  cameras  and  audio  and  lighting  equipment.  There  is  a  control  room,  property 
room,  and  a  film-editing  room. 

Two  Photography  laboratories  are  used  by  students  studying  Press  Photography  and 
photographers  for  the  student  newspaper  and  yearbook. 

To  help  Journalism  students  develop  professional  attitudes,  four  student  organizations 
have  been  established  by  the  Department. 

The  Journalism  Association  is  open  to  all  students.  Freshmen  are  encouraged  to  join 
this  organization  which  holds  regular  monthly  meetings,  socials,  sponsors  a  speakers  se- 
ries, and  offers  awards  to  outstanding  students. 

The  Duquesne  University  undergraduate  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  profes- 
sional journalism  society,  is  open  to  male  students  who  have  completed  three  semesters. 

A  petitioning  group  of  women  students  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  campus 
chapter  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  professional  women's  journalism  sorority. 
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Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  national  journalism  honorary  society,  invites  into  membership 
those  students  who  achieve  high  academic  standards. 

All  four  groups  join  in  sponsoring  the  Department's  Annual  Awards  Day  Luncheon 
Program,  at  which  time  Journalism  students  are  honored  for  their  achievements. 

The  student's  future  in  Journalism  is  extremely  encouraging.  The  demand  for  stu- 
dents by  the  Journalism  professions  is  considerably  greater  than  the  supply. 

The  student  studying  for  a  career  in  Journalism  will  receive  careful  preparation 
which  will  qualify  him  for  many  areas  of  communication— radio,  television,  advertising, 
photography,  magazines,  the  specialized  press  of  religious,  trade,  and  industrial  publica- 
tions as  well  as  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

Journalism  graduates  of  the  Department  are  holding  responsible  positions  in  these 
professions.  More  than  80%  of  the  graduates,  since  the  Department's  establishment  in 
1948,  have  continued  in  Journalism. 

The  graduates'  record  of  success  in  the  field  of  Journalism  can  be  appraised  from  a 
continuing  alumni  file  kept  by  the  Department. 


JOURNALISM 
Freshman  Level 
Journalism  Orientation 

Sophomore  Level 

News  Reporting 
News  Writing 

Junior  Level 

History  of  Journalism 
Principles  of  Radio  and  Television 
Radio  and  Television  Writing 
Radio  and  Television  Announcing 
Principles  of  Advertising 
Copy-Reading  and  Editing 
Communications  and  Public 

Opinion 
Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda 

Analysis 
News  Photography 
Radio  and  Television  Production 


Feature  Story  Writing 

Radio  and  Television  News  Writing 

Radio  and  Television  News  and 

Special  Events 
Radio  and  Television  Dramatic 

Writing 

Senior  Level 

Public  Relations 
Reporting  of  Public  Affairs 
Industrial  Publications 
Radio  and  Television  Advertising 
News-Editorial  Internship 
Advertising  Internship 
Developing  the  Television  Program 
Radio  and  Television  Station 

Internship 
Advertising  Copy  Writing  and 

Layout 


Mathematics 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  a  sequence  of  modern  courses 
which  will  (a)  aid  the  student  in  developing  his  ability  to  think  scientifically  and  form 
independent  judgment;  (b)  provide  the  student  with  a  breadth  and  depth  of  knowledge 
concerning  not  only  manipulative  skills  but  also  fundamental  and  essential  theory; 
(c)  enable  the  student  to  use  this  knowledge  in  the  formulation  and  solution  of  prob- 
lems; and  (d)  give  the  student  the  necessary  basis  or  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  grad- 
uate study  or  productive  effort  at  the  bachelor  level. 
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If  the  interest  of  the  student  is  in  commerce,  finance,  insurance,  economics,  engi- 
neering, architecture,  aeronautics,  physics,  chemistry,  or  some  other  science,  the  student 
will  need  a  considerable  amount  of  mathematics.  Any  vocation  which  requires  precision 
or  has  to  do  with  science  also  requires  training  in  mathematics— to  become  scientific  is  to 
become  mathematical. 

If  the  student  is  interested  in  law,  medicine,  or  social  science,  although  these  fields 
may  seem  far  removed  from  mathematics,  he  will  find  that  mathematics  has  proved  to 
be  of  great  value.  Men,  and  women,  too,  who  have  achieved  outstanding  success  in  these 
careers  stand  far  above  the  average  in  two  things:  the  ability  to  handle  words,  vocabu- 
lary; and  the  ability  to  handle  quantities,  mathematics. 

Many  fields  are  open  to  the  specialist  in  Mathematics.  The  demand  for  mathematicians 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  Here  are  some  of  the  broad  fields  in  which  opportunities  are  plen- 
tiful: 

Teaching.  Teachers  of  mathematics  are  needed  at  all  levels  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Industry.  A  competent  mathematician  is  essential  for  he  can  often  prede- 
termine the  effects  of  various  operations  without  the  necessity  of  performing  the  actual 
operations.  In  the  field  of  aeronautics,  for  example,  mathematicians  are  working  on  tur- 
bulence, vibrations  and  stability,  rocket  propulsion.  Also  prominent  today  is  the  elec- 
tronic computer  field.  Here  the  mathematician  is  necessary  to  define  the  problem,  sepa- 
rate it  into  its  component  parts,  and  prepare  the  instructions  in  order  that  the  computer 
can  solve  the  problem.  Too,  statisticians  are  needed  in  industry  to  obtain  facts  on  produc- 
tion methods,  distribution  programs,  sales  trends,  quality  control. 

Government.  Here  there  is  a  need  for  mathematicians  in  the  many  re- 
search activities  of  the  government.  Also,  the  statistician  is  in  great  demand  for  he  must 
obtain  the  figures  on  foreign  trade,  business  conditions,  wage  levels,  social  security  opera- 
tions, public  health,  etc. 

Business.  Although  all  business  needs  the  mathematician,  the  insurance 
companies  especially  need  the  services  of  a  specialist.  The  actuary  is  the  mathematical 
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pilot  of  the  company.  He  prepares  the  tables  of  death  rates  and  calculates  the  premiums 
that  must  be  charged.  He  determines  the  benefits  that  go  into  policies,  calculates  the 
amount  of  money  that  must  be  set  aside  to  pay  these  benefits  in  the  future  years,  and  even 
determines  the  amount  of  dividends  to  be  paid. 

The  mathematical  background  of  students  desiring  to  major  in  the  field  of  mathematics 
should  include  a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  algebra,  one  year  of  plane  ge- 
ometry, and  one  year  of  trigonometry  with  emphasis  on  analytical  trigonometry.  Stu- 
dents who  do  not  possess  the  minimum  background  may  begin  their  study  by  taking 
Mathematics  101  and  achieving  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better. 


MATHEMATICS 

Freshman  Level 

General  Mathematics  I 
General  Mathematics  II 
Basic  Mathematics 
Calculus  I 
Calculus  II 

Sophomore  Level 

Calculus  III 

Ordinary  Differential  Equations 

Junior  Level 

Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  I 
Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra  II 


Advanced  Differential  Equations 
History  of  Mathematics 
Introduction  to  Probability  and 

Statistics 
Linear  Algebra  I 
Linear  Algebra  II 
Digital  Computer  Programing 

Senior  Level 

Fundamental  Geometry  I 
Fundamental  Geometry  II 
Introduction  to  Topology 
Advanced  Calculus  I 
Advanced  Calculus  II 


Modern  Languages 

The  Department  of  Modern  Languages  offers  language  and  literature 
courses  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  It  also  conducts  a  two-year  language  course 
in  Russian. 

The  aims  and  objectives  of  the  Department  are  threefold: 

1.  To  provide  a  new  language  tool  for  the  student. 

2.  To  contribute  the  element  of  language  to  the  culture  of  the  student  and  introduce 
him  to  another  people. 

3.  To  make  available   to  prospective   teachers  of  language   the   content  and  training 
they  will  need  in  their  profession. 

Professionally  the  Department  seeks  to  train  new  language  teachers.  In  addition,  its 
courses  will  help  in  the  preparation  of  students  who  will  choose  careers  in  foreign  serv- 
ice, foreign  trade,  and  other  related  areas  of  work. 

The  Department  is  set  up  to  train  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  preparation  in 
the  language  he  may  choose.  It  is  interested  in  students  who  have  a  great  inclination  and 
liking  to  study  language  and  literature. 

The  undergraduate  program  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  who  desires  to  continue 
his  studies  in  a  chosen  language  in  the  Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  or  at  other 
graduate  schools. 
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Students  will  be  working  with  a  faculty  most  of  whose  members  have  received  their 
terminal  degrees  and  have  many  years  of  teaching  experience.  He  will  find  a  wide 
variety  of  interests  represented  in  the  Department  from  the  use  of  new  techniques  in 
teaching  to  research  in  various  fields  and  literatures  and  from  the  preparation  of  text- 
books to  the  writing  of  original  literary  works. 

The  Department's  Language  Laboratory  is  equipped  with  sixty-four  individual  booths. 
Twenty  of  the  booths  have  individual  recording  facilities  where  students  may  play 
grammar  and/or  conversation  exercises  according  to  their  own  learning  ability  or  liking. 
The  remaining  forty-four  booths  are  equipped  for  audio-lingual  purposes  only  and  do 
not  contain  tape-recording  equipment. 

The  laboratory  is  designed  to  handle  records,  tapes,  and  films. 

The  primary  purpose  and  advantage  of  laboratory  is  to  "educate  the  ear"  to  the 
sound  of  the  language  and  the  various  language  patterns. 

Convertible  desk  tops  allow  the  laboratory  to  be  used  as  a  classroom  permitting  the 
instructor  to  switch  his  teaching  medium  during  any  one  class. 

Through  the  control  panel,  the  instructor  can  monitor  and  communicate  with  every 
booth  in  the  laboratory.  A  student's  answers  may  be  monitored  and  then  corrected  or 
verified  by  the  instructor.  The  control  panel  is  so  designed  that  as  many  as  ten  different 
programs  (Languages,  music,  etc.)  may  be  aired  simultaneously. 

Complete  series  of  tapes  for  all  languages  taught  on  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels  at  the  University  are  available  to  students. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN 

French 

Elementary  French 

Intermediate  French 

Advanced  French  Conversation  an 

Composition 
Reading  in  Modern  French 

Authors 
Survey  of  French  Literature 
Moliere 
General  Survey  of  French  Culture 

and  History 
Phonetics  and  Advanced  French 

Composition 

German 

Elementary  German 
Intermediate  German 
German  Conversation  and 

Composition 
Modern  German  Culture 
Reading  in  Modern  German 

Authors 
Survey  of  German  Literature 
Goethe's  Faust 


LANGUAGES 

General  Survey  of  German  Culture 

and  History 
Advanced  German  Grammar  and 
j  Composition 

Russian 

Elementary  Russian 
Intermediate  Russian 

Spanish 

Elementary  Spanish 
Intermediate  Spanish 
Advanced  Spanish  Conversation 

and  Composition 
Reading  in  Modern  Spanish 

Authors 
Reading  in  Modern  Latin 

American  Authors 
Survey  of  Spanish  Literature 
Don  Quixote 
General  Survey  of  Spanish  Culture 

and  History 
Phonetics  and  Advanced  Spanish 

Composition 
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Philosophy 

A  student  once  noted  that  one  problem  with  philosophy  is  that  you  can't 
do  much  with  it.  Although  he  was  speaking  from  a  purely  physical  and  practical  view- 
point, he  failed  to  consider  that  there  certainly  isn't  much  you  could  do  without  it. 

Philosophy,  the  science  which  deals  with  the  causes  and  principles  of  all  things,  is 
obviously  the  most  basic  study  in  any  field.  A  deep  inquiry  into  any  field,  be  it  psychol- 
ogy, art,  theology,  law,  etc.,  will  eventually  lead  one  to  a  study  of  the  philosophical 
principles  which  form  the  basis  for  that  field. 

The  complete  undergraduate  philosophy  program  aims  at  giving  the  student  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  traditional  themes  of  philosophy,  the  history  of  philosophical  thought, 
the  issues  raised  by  contemporary  thinkers,  and  a  desire  to  think  for  himself. 

Philosophy  majors  should  be  intellectually  above  average,  openminded,  and  endowed 
with  regular  study  habits.  The  Department's  undergraduate  program  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  professional  philosophy  courses  offered  on  the  graduate  level.  Both 
Master's  and  Doctorates  in  Philosophy  are  offered  in  the  Duquesne  University  Graduate 
School. 

The  faculty  of  the  Department  consists  of  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of  phi- 
losophy. 

The  basic  philosophy  courses,  Logic  101  and  Ethics  102,  seek  to  expose  the  student 
to  correct  procedures  for  logical  thinking  and  proper  moral  action.  The  advanced 
courses  of  the  department  seek  to  fulfill  the  basic  aims  of  the  department— the  study  of 
the  history,  issues  and  main  streams  of  thought  in  philosophy. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  generally  do  not  take  philos- 
ophy in  their  Freshman  year  due  to  "Block  Scheduling"  in  this  School.  These  students 
begin  taking  the  required  courses  in  their  Sophomore  year. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Freshman  Level  Philosophy  of  Education 

L0aic  Philosophy  of  History 

Ethics  Philosophy  of  Social  Reality 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  Seniqr  Level 

Sophomore  Level  Philosophy  of  Nature 

Philosophy  of  Knowledge  Philosophy  of  Man 

Philosophy  of  Being  Philosophy  of  God 

Contemporary  Philosophy 

Junior  Level  Aesthetics 

History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy  of  Language 

Philosophy  Foundations  of  Ethics 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy  Symbolic  Logic 

Philosophy  of  Culture  Philosophy  of  Science 

Physics 

The  science  of  physics  is  concerned  with  the  description  and  explanation 
of  the  principles  and  properties  of  matter.  As  a  quantitative  study,  physics  seeks  to  de- 
scribe natural  phenomena  with  mathematical  equations.  Using  hypotheses  and  proven 
physical  concepts,  physicists  can  predict  and  eventually  control  the  behavior  of  our  ma- 
terial world.  Comprehension  of  the  basic  laws  is  stressed  as  a  preparation  for  analyt- 
ical probing  into  unexplored  areas  of  our  physical  universe. 
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While  gaining  a  foundation  in  calculus  and  classical  physics,  the  student  begins  to 
relate  experimental  and  theoretical  physical  ideas.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratories 
are  not  the  only  methods  of  instruction.  Integral  parts  of  the  physics  curriculum  are 
seminars  in  which  new  developments  in  physics  are  discussed,  courses  in  the  analysis  of 
mathematical  methods,  and  individual  student  research. 

Attendance  and  participation  in  Physics  400  (Seminar)  is  required  of  all  junior  and 
senior  physics  majors.  The  seminar  supplements  the  subject  matter  of  the  advanced 
courses,  pursues  special  topics  in  greater  depth,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  practice 
in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  Although  no  recorded  credit  is  given,  the  performance 
of  each  student  serves  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  his  interest,  capacity,  and  ability. 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  work  and  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  The  Department  assumes  that  every  student  majoring  in  physics  intends  to  con- 
tinue his  professional  growth  after  graduation  by  following  a  graduate  course  of  study 
here  or  elsewhere.  The  Department  feels  that  this  attitude  will  automatically  accom- 
modate the  student  who  terminates  his  study  upon  completion  of  his  bachelor's  degree 
and  seeks  industrial  employment. 

Any  student  contemplating  physics  as  a  major  subject  should  declare  his  intentions 
as  early  as  possible  and  consult  the  Department  chairman. 

The  need  for  accurate  measurements  in  physics  demands  an  extensive  study  and 
mastery  of  mathematics.  Therefore  all  physics  majors  have  mathematics  as  their  minor 
area  of  study. 

Careers  in  physics  may  be  generally  divided  into  (1)  Teaching,  (2)  Research,  and 
(3)  Government  agencies-health  physicists. 


PHYSICS 

Freshman  Level 

General  Analytical  Physics  I 

Sophomore  Level 

General  Physics 
Principles  of  Physics 
General  Analytical  Physics  II 

Junior  Level 

Thermodynamics 
Physical  Optics 
Experimental  Methods  I 
Experimental  Methods  II 


Mechanics,  Electromagnetism 
Mathematical  Methods  I 
Mathematical  Methods  II 

Senior  Level 

Experimental  Methods  III 
Theoretical  Mechanics  I 
Theoretical  Mechanics  II 
Atomic  Physics 
Nuclear  Physics 
Experimental  Methods  IV 
Senior  Research 


Political  Science 

Political  Science  is  the  systematic  study  of  the  state  and  government. 
Political  Science  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  most  basic  problems  en- 
countered in  the  study  of  political  society.  The  scope  of  such  a  study  serves  to  equip 
the  student  with  a  broad  understanding  of  the  political  process.  It  also  provides  a  sound 
foundation  for  more  specialized  studies  which  the  student  may  later  intend  to  pursue. 
In  accomplishing  this  dual  function,  the  study  of  Political  Science  reveals  in  full  the  in- 
contestable truth  of  the  maxim  formulated  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  almost 
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2500  years  ago— "Man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal."  Although  Political  Science  is  dealt 
with  as  a  whole,  it  logically  subdivides  into  three  basic  areas,  in  each  area  of  which  the 
student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  basic  course.  The  student  begins  his  study  of 
Political  Science  with  key  concepts  such  as  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  state,  law, 
sovereignty,  government  and  the  relations  among  states. 

The  three  basic  areas  of  Political  Science  consist  of  Political  Theory,  Political  Insti- 
tutions and  Processes,  and  International  Relations. 

The  central  problem  in  Political  Theory  is  the  intrinsic  relationship  between  the  na- 
ture of  man  and  the  state.  This  problem  is  dealt  with  as  a  history  of  ideas  and  involves 
the  systematic  study  of  the  great  political  philosophers  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Hobbs,  Marx,  Hegel,  Rousseau,  etc.  In  the  field  of  Political  The- 
ory there  are  the  following  courses:  Western  Political  Thought,  Philosophy  of  Law,  and 
Contemporary  Political  Theory. 

The  central  problem  in  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  is  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion of  government,  the  distribution  of  power  between  the  national  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  separation  of  powers  among  judicial,  executive,  and  legislative  branches, 
and  the  proper  relationship  between  government  and  its  citizens.  Government  is  the 
tangible  form  through  which  the  state  exercises  its  will  and  involves  those  processes 
(such  as  Political  Parties,  Political  Interest  Groups,  Formulation  of  Public  Opinion  and 
so  forth)  which  are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  its  functions  and  the  attainment  of 
its  ends.  In  the  field  of  Political  Institutions  and  Processes  these  problems  are  considered 
in  the  following  courses:  American  Federal  Government,  State  and  Local  Government, 
Municipal  Government,  Comparative  Government,  Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion, 
Public  Administration,  and  American  Constitutional  Law. 

The  central  problem  in  International  Relations  is  the  issue  of  war  and  peace  and  the 
relationship  among  the  nation-states.  This  includes  an  analysis  of  such  factors  as  national 
power,  diplomacy,  balance  of  power,  international  law  and  organization,  etc.  These  prob- 
lems are  dealt  with  in  the  following  courses:  International  Relations,  International  Law, 
and  International  Organization. 

Perhaps  what  distinguishes  chiefly  this  Department's  aims  and  objectives  from  that  of 
secular  institutions  generally  is  the  acceptance  and  stress  of  Natural  Law  as  against  the 
purely  positivistic,  behavioral,  scientistic  and  empiricistic  approaches.  This  is  conso- 
nant with  the  University's  overall  objectives.  The  end  of  the  state  is  of  course  the  attain- 
ment of  the  common  good.  The  primary  concern  of  the  Natural  Law  approach  is  with 
the  ends  as  well  as  the  means  and  not  solely  with  the  means  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ends  of 
government. 

The  Department  of  Political  Science  has  created  a  completely  new  introductory  course, 
the  strong  point  of  which  is  a  conceptual  approach  to  the  study  of  Political  Science.  The 
course  is  oriented  around  the  Natural  Law  conception  of  the  state.  This  particular  con- 
ception of  the  state  will  permeate  every  facet  of,  and  serve  as  an  integrating  feature  for, 
the  various  subdivisions  of  Political  Science. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  University's  overall  statement  of  purpose  which  is  "to 
develop  and  form  a  student  of  high  character,  intellectual  accomplishment,  emotional 
and  social  maturity  and  professional  efficiency,"  the  Department  of  Political  Science 
regards  as  its  primary  function  the  offering  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  basic  areas  of 
Political  Science.  The  student  who  desires  to  major  in  Political  Science  should  have  first 
of  all,  a  high  proficiency  in  reading  and  writing.  In  addition  a  student  should  be  assiduous 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  course  assignments,  intellectually  curious,  and  disciplined  in  his 
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study  habits.  The  Department  seeks  to  stimulate  in  the  undergraduate  student  entering 
the  Program  in  Political  Science  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  Extensive  intellectual  curiosity. 

2.  The  ability  to  undertake  research  problems. 

3.  The  ability  to  express  oneself  orally  and  in  writing. 

4.  An  insatiable  desire  to  read  in  one's  field  and  allied  fields. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  is  composed  of  four  Ph.D.'s 
and  one  candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  Each  member  has  composed  his  doctorate  at  a  dif- 
ferent institution,  thereby  giving  a  diversity  of  background  in  Political  Science.  The 
teaching  experience  of  the  faculty  members  averages  over  eight  years.  All  the  members 
of  the  Department  belong  to  the  American  Political  Science  Association  and  other  pro- 
fessional societies.  Personal  counseling  is  given  to  each  student  majoring  in  Political  Sci- 
ence by  the  faculty  members.  The  three  major  areas  of  Political  Science  are  taught  by 
members  who  are  expert  in  these  fields.  Office  hours  are  maintained  for  consultations 
with  any  student  at  the  University  seeking  advice  and  help. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Freshman  Level 

Introduction  to  Political  Science 

Sophomore  Level 

Comparative  Political  Systems 
American  Federal  Government 
Constitutional  Law 
Political  Parties  and  Public  Opinion 

Junior  Level 

State  and  Local  Government 

Municipal  Government 


International  Relations 
International  Organization 
International  Law 

Senior  Level 

Dictatorship  and  Totalitarianism 
Public  Administration 
Western  Political  Thought 
Government  and  Politics  of 

Great  Britain  and  France 
Government  and  Politics  of 

Germany 


Psychology 

The  psychology  department  was  established  in  1947  as  a  department  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  Graduate  programs  were  added  at  the  Master's 
level  in  1959,  and  at  the  Doctoral  level  in  1962.  The  Counseling  Center,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  department,  was  begun  in  1960. 

The  faculty  currently  consists  of  eight  full-time  members,  in  addition  to  lecturers  and 
graduate  assistants.  A  visiting  professor  from  a  European  university  joins  the  staff  each 
Spring  semester. 

More  than  150  students  are  now  enrolled  as  undergraduate  majors  in  psychology.  The 
department  teaches  thirteen  different  courses  at  the  college  level,  some  of  which  are 
geared  primarily  for  psychology  majors,  the  rest  being  open  to  students  from  other  de- 
partments and  other  schools  in  the  University. 

The  psychology  department  functions  within  the  broad  framework  of  the  philosophy, 
aims,  and  objectives  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  addition,  the  depart- 


ment  fosters,  through  its  program  of  courses,  the  possibility  for  personal  growth,  an  ap- 
proach to  an  authentic  understanding  of  the  human  person,  and  an  introduction  to  the 
scientific-humanistic  discipline  of  psychology. 

A  career  as  a  professional  psychologist,  whether  in  teaching,  research,  or  the  applied 
field,  requires  professional  training  at  the  graduate  level.  Thus,  the  student  whose  goal 
is  to  work  as  a  psychologist  must  think  in  terms  of  graduate  school;  very  few  positions  in 
psychology  are  available  to  the  person  whose  training  is  limited  to  the  college  level. 

In  addition  to  preparation  for  graduate  study  in  psychology,  an  undergraduate  ma- 
jor in  psychology  would  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  further  training  for  a  career  in 
Social  Work,  Rehabilitation,  or  other  disciplines  in  the  mental  health  field.  All  of  these 
fields  require  some  training  and  study  beyond  the  college  level. 

The  majority  of  college  students  who  graduate  with  a  major  in  psychology  do  not  be- 
come career  psychologists.  They  have  discovered,  however,  that  their  undergraduate  study 
has  added  to  their  self-understanding  and  the  understanding  of  others,  and  has  better 
prepared  them  for  dealing  with  the  inevitable  human  problems  which  are  part  of  living 
and  working  in  the  world,  regardless  of  their  vocation. 

The  study  of  psychology  presents  a  challenge  to  the  student  who  really  cares  about 
learning,  and  who  enjoys  active  participation  in  the  quest  for  a  genuine  understanding 
of  himself,  his  fellow  man,  and  the  problems  of  civilization  today.  Above-average  intel- 
ligence, emotional  stability,  the  ability  to  express  his  ideas  clearly  in  writing,   scientific 
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curiosity,  and  a  tolerance  for  sustained  work  are  prerequisites  to  success  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  major  program  in  psychology  would  prepare  the  student  for  admission  to  grad- 
uate study  in  psychology  at  Duquesne,  provided  his  academic  performance  has  been  of 
high  caliber.  It  includes  a  sufficient  number  of  psychology  courses  (including  General 
Psychology,  Statistics,  and  Experimental  Psychology),  together  with  a  background  in 
philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences,  that  the  superior  student  could  move  readily  into 
graduate  level  study.  By  a  careful  selection  of  elective  courses  in  the  Senior  year,  the 
undergraduate  major  at  Duquesne  would  be  able  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  for 
most,  if  not  all,  graduate  psychology  departments  in  other  Universities.  It  must  be  re- 
alized, however,  that  each  University  selects  and  admits  graduate  students  according 
to  criteria  which  include,  but  are  not  restricted  to,  the  academic  background  of  the 
applicant. 

The  faculty  represents  varied  educational  backgrounds  and  experience.  A  number  of 
graduate  schools  have  contributed  to  make  up  the  present  staff  of  the  Psychology  De- 
partment. Because  of  their  varied  educational  experiences,  many  points  of  view  are 
represented  and  yet  the  members  work  to  bring  their  contributions  to  a  dialogue  con- 
cerned with  understanding  man. 

The  special  areas  of  competence  and  training  of  the  present  faculty  are:  Clinical  Coun- 
seling; Theoretical;  Developmental  and  Experimental  Psychology. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Freshman  Level  Abnormal  Psychology 

General  Psychology  I  Statistics 

Experimental  Psychology 
Sophomore  Level  Mental  Hygiene 

General  Psychology  II  Industrial  Psychology 

Junior  Level  Senior  Level 

Child  Psychology  Problems  of  the  Individual 

Developmental  Psychology  Personality  Theory 

Introduction  to  Personality  Theory  Contemporary  Schools  of  Psychology 

Adolescent  Psychology  Introduction  to  Psychological 
Social  Psychology  Testing 

Sociology 

It  is  an  integral  part  of  learning  that  one  understand  himself  and  his  rela- 
tions to  others,  to  understand  what  people  in  groups  strive  for  and  how  successful  they 
are.  People  meet  their  needs  by  contributing  to  the  needs  of  others.  This  involves  both 
structure  or  organization  and  function  or  operation. 

Sociology  studies  all  of  this  formally  in  courses  designed  to  give  the  student  a  sense  of 
direction,  a  selective  taste  of  materials  and  methods,  and  motivation  so  that  he  can  de- 
vote some  of  his  energies  to  independent  observation  and  experimentation,  and  draw  his 
own  picture  of  what  makes  society  tick. 

The  orientation  of  Sociology  is  independent  in  the  sense  that  it  is  concerned  with 
what  men  in  groups  try  to  achieve  and  how  successful  they  are.  Religion,  theology  and 
philosophy  are  oriented  around  the  problem  of  what  men  should  do.  Sociology  is  oriented 
around  the  problem  of  what  men  in  groups  actually  do,  how  they  interact  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  how  they  regularize  ways  of  doing  things  that  meet  their  needs  where  they  are. 

The  aims  of  the  department  would  include  giving  the  student  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  things  other  than  problems  to  be  discussed  or  analyzed.  There  is  the 
organized  group,  the  unorganized  group  and  the  disorganized  group.  There  are  ordinary 
operations  of  people  in  groups;  there  are  unusual  events,  problems,  emergencies,  crises 
and  panic  situations.  These  are  subjected  to  investigation  and  analysis  in  an  effort  to 
understand  them.  There  is  little  emphasis  on  the  "What  to  do— and  when  to  do  it"  ap- 
proach. 

The  objectives  of  the  department  would  include  job-centered  orientation  in  one  of  the 
social  areas  of  social  service,  pure  sociology,  teaching,  personnel,  counseling,  industry 
and  investigative  work.  More  broadly,  the  department  attempts  to  prepare  better  per- 
sons who  can  retain  some  flexibility  and  versatility  and  thus  profit  by  immediate  em- 
ployment, marriage,  or  further  study  in  an  advanced  field. 

The  major  concentrations  within  the  department  are  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
Within  the  Sociology  field  proper,  some  consideration  and  modification  appears  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  who  plan  a  career  in  pure  sociology,  of  those  who  intend  to  enter  the 
field  of  social  service,  and  of  those  who  merely  wish  to  supplement  their  own  specialized 
interests  by  gaining  sociologically  enriched  insights. 

The  Program  is  primarily  designed  for  those  who  plan  to  work  with  people  rather 
than  with  things.  Many  positions  are  open  to  those  who  have  no  advanced  degree  and 
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little  experience.  These  would  include  parole  and  probation,  investigation,  personnel 
work,  welfare  and  assistance,  research  assistant,  camp  and  recreation  counselor,  sales, 
and  government  worker.  Other  careers  require  considerable  experience  or  advanced 
study,  or  both. 

The  departmental  requirements  are  non-specific.  Any  student  who  can  qualify  for 
admission  to  college  study  can  pursue  the  course  of  studies  in  Sociology.  The  student 
who  is  alert,  open-minded,  willing  to  learn,  who  is  willing  to  establish  study  habits  and 
to  profit  by  direction  and  guidance,  is  most  eagerly  sought. 

The  program  of  studies  relates  directly  to  graduate  work  both  at  Duquesne  and  in  all 
colleges  and  universities  approved  by  accrediting  agencies  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  All  who  plan  to  pursue  advanced  studies  are  encouraged  to  concentrate  rather 
heavily  on  statistics,  theories  and  methods  courses,  and  to  follow  a  program  of  directed 
readings  in  the  field,  in  anticipation  of  qualifying  examinations  and  graduate  record 
examinations.  Duquesne  University  has  an  advanced  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  Sociology.  Members  of  the  faculty  hold  their  advanced  degrees  from  sev- 
eral Universities  assuring  a  variety  of  outlooks  and  opinions.  There  is  considerable  inter- 
change of  ideas,  conversation  and  interaction  between  faculty  and  students  in  the  de- 
partment. Understanding  students  is  part  of  their  professional  training.  They  have  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  contacts  in  the  field  at  large. 

The  basic  course  in  Sociology  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  key  ideas, 
concepts  and  terminology  used  in  advanced  programs.  The  basic  concepts  include  iden- 
tification of  groups  in  time  and  space  and  the  bonds  that  bring  people  together  and  keep 
them  together;  interaction,  which  includes  sense  contact,  communication  and  social 
interaction;  function,  or  the  meeting  of  needs  by  interacting  with  significant  others; 
organization,  which  consists  of  some  authority  whose  job  it  is  to  direct  group  members 
to  the  achievement  of  group  accepted  goals,  rules  of  accepted  behavior,  roles  or  social 
positions  (leader  and  follower,  teacher  and  student),  and  sanctions  (rewards  and  punish- 
ments for  conformity  or  non-conformity);    social   change   and   social   stability    (culture). 


SOCIOLOGY 

Freshman  or  Sophomore  Level 
Survey  of  Sociology 

Junior  Level 

Principles  and  Concepts  of 

Sociology 
Sociological  Theories 
Person  and  Society   • 
Statistics  in  Sociology 
Methods  in  Sociology 
Survey  of  Anthropology 
Family  Systems 

Urban  and  Metropolitan  Regions 
Industry  and  Community 
Race,  Minorities,  and  Religions 
Religion  and  Society 
Catholic  Normative  Systems 
Education  and  Society 


Population  and  Society 
Sociology  of  Social  Problems 
Delinquency,  Crime,  and 
Punishment 

Senior  Level 

Anthropological  Theory 

World  Cultures 

Physical  Anthropology 

Archaeology 

Survey  of  Social  Work 

Social  Legislation 

Man  and  the  Urban  Complex 

Metropolitan  Power  Structures 

Urban  and  Neighborhood 

Planning 
Senior  Seminar 


Theology 

The  Theology  Department  aims  at  giving  a  solid  foundation  to  the  stu- 
dent's faith,  an  awareness  of  the  religious  issues  facing  our  time,  and  a  realization  of  the 
integral  personal  character  which  his  belief  in  Christ  must  assume. 

The  Department  admits  all  students  of  the  University. 

Non-Catholic  students  may  take  the  course  especially  designed  for  them— Inquiry  Class 
for  Non-Catholics. 

Catholic  students  with  little  or  no  training  in  religion  on  the  high  school  level,  should 
not  attempt  the  courses  numbered  300  and  higher  until  they  have  taken  the  more  fun- 
damental courses  101,  201,  202,  and  203. 

Courses  numbered  300  and  higher  will  be  given  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields. 

Two  of  the  classes,  Church  Actualities— 405 ,  and  Present  Day  Theological  Issues— 406, 
offer  a  visiting  professor  or  lecturer.  Teachers  are  brought  in  to  handle  the  classes  for  one 
semester.  The  majority  of  these  visiting  professors  are  from  abroad  to  give  the  student 
a  wider  outlook  on  religious  issues. 
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THEOLOGY 

Freshman  Level 
The  Supernatural  Life 

Sophomore  Level 

Revelation  and  the  Church 
Christ,  the  Redeemer 
Worship  and  Liturgy 
Inquiry  Class  for  Non-Catholics 

Junior  Level 

Marriage 

The  Church  and  the  Catholic 
Ancient  and  Medieval  Church  History 
Modern  and  Contemporary  Church 
History 


The  Old  Testament 
The  New  Testament 
American  Catholicism 

Senior  Level 

Religion  and  Personality 
Religion  and  Human  Relations 
Faith  and  Contemporary  Thought 
Living  the  Faith 
Present  Day  Theological  Issues 
The  Christian  Intellectual 
Roman  Liturgy 
Seminar 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University 
who  do  not  take  Philosophy  111  or  409.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University  who  do 
not  take  Philosophy  408.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of 
Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy.  A 
more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Prerequisite:  Phi- 
losophy 202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Symbolic  Logic  An  introduction  to  formalized  logic.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101,  102.  Western  Civilization  to  1600.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  forces,  and 
cultures  of  ancient  times  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  Western  Civilization,  the  fusion  of  these 
elements  into  a  composite  whole  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  changes  wrought  in 
western  culture  by  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

103.  104.  Development  of  the  United  States.  The  historical  develop- 
ment of  American  institutions  and  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlements  to  the 
present.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

222.  General  Psychology  II.  The  experimental  basis  of  general  psy- 
chology, with  emphasis  on  learning,  perception,  sensation,  thinking,  and  biological  cor- 
relates of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  for  students  majoring  in  psychology.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

101.  Survey  of  Sociology.  A  broad  survey  of  various  fields  of  sociology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

101.  Introduction  to  Political  Science.  An  investigation  of  the  most 
fundamental  concepts  involved  in  the  study  of  political  society.  An  analysis  of  such  key 
concepts  as  the  origin,  nature,  and  purpose  of  the  State,  law,  sovereignty,  rights,  consti- 
tutionalism, government,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  government, 
and  the  international  relations  of  States.  Credit,  Two  hours. 
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101,  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two  years 
of  French  in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  French.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  French  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  under- 
standing the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if 
the  student  has  had  four  years  of  French  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  French  102 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102.  Elementary  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  impart 
practical  skill  in  the  use  of  the  spoken  and  written  word.  To  achieve  acceptable  accuracy 
and  proficiency  the  characteristics  of  the  German  sound  system  are  emphasized.  Three 
hours  instruction  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week.  The  course  does  not  carry  credit 
toward  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  for 
credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  German  in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four 
hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  German.  The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  in- 
crease the  skill  in  the  German  language  on  a  more  formal  level  of  prose  style.  Audio- 
visual aids  as  well  as  additional  laboratory  assignments  support  the  three  hours  of 
instruction.  The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  four  years  of 
German  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  G-102  or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

101,  102.  Elementary  Spanish.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or 
minor  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language 
requirement  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Laboratory, 
Two  hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  Spanish.  An  intensified  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Spanish  101,  102.  Translation,  written  and  oral,  easy  composition,  practice  in  under- 
standing the  spoken  language.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nor  may  it  be  taken  to  satisfy  the  language  requirement  if 
the  student  has  had  four  years  of  Spanish  in  secondary  school.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102 
or  equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102.  Elementary  Russian.  Pronunciation,  reading,  diction,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester. 

201,202.  Intermediate  Russian.  Advanced  grammar,  composition  and 
translation,  with  some  emphasis  on  technical  Russian.  Prerequisite:  Russian  102  or 
equivalent.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and  ana- 
lytic trigonometry  designed  as  preparation  for  the  calculus  and  to  acquaint  students 
with  the  modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Students  who  do  not  possess  prerequisites  for 
Mathematics  115  will  register  for  this  course.  Mathematics  105  will  not  be  counted 
toward  a  major  in  mathematics.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

115.  Calculus  I.  Prerequisite:  Four  years  of  high-school  mathematics 
including  two  units  of  algebra,  one  unit  of  geometry,  and  one-half  unit  of  trigonometry. 
Credit,  Four  hours. 

116.  Calculus  II.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  115.  Differentiation  of 
logarithmic,  exponential,  and  hyperbolic  functions.  Techniques  of  integration  and  ap- 
plication of  integration.  Theory  of  limits.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of  chemistry 
are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  way  in  which 
structure  determines  chemical  behavior.  The  nuclei  of  the  atoms,  their  reactions,  and 
how  physical  properties  derive  from  the  nucleus  are  studied.  The  extranuclear  structure 
of  atoms  is  then  developed.  The  gas  laws,  colligative  properties  of  solutions,  and  phase 
diagrams  are  derived  and  used.  Kinetics  and  all  phases  of  equilibria  are  studied  with 
additional  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  qualitative  analysis.  The 
laboratory  portion  of  the  first  semester  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  principles  in  a  quanti- 
tative manner.  The  second  semester  laboratory  consists  of  qualitative  inorganic  analysis. 

121.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Recitation,  One  hour.  Laboratory,  Three 
hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 
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122.  Lecture,  Four  hours.  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  and  structure  of 
flowering  plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  non-green 
plants.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of  the  principal 
animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

207,  208.  Principles  of  Physics.  A  cultural  course  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  college  student  who  seeks  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  Lectures 
and  demonstrations.  This  is  an  introductory  survey  not  intended  for  science  majors. 
Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Fall  &  Spring. 

101.  Military  Science  I.  A  series  of  fundamental  military  subjects  to 
provide  the  student  with:  a  basic  understanding  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the 
Army  and  ROTC,  its  benefits  and  potentialities;  an  introduction  to  the  Evolution  of 
Firearms  and  the  basic  individual  weapons  now  used  in  the  Army;  an  understanding  of 
the  missions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Army  as  a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Team,  emphasizing  the  student's  personal  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  leader.  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  emphasizing  training  and  drill  to  develop  basic  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship. Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (two  credit  hours  per 
semester). 

102.  Military  Science  I.  Fundamental  courses  in  Map  and  Aerial  Photo 
Reading,  Chemical,  Biological  and  Nuclear  Warfare,  principles  of  modern  warfare, 
custom  and  traditions  of  the  service.  Leadership  Laboratory  to  include  military  courtesy, 
wearing  of  the  uniform,  duties  of  the  soldier  and  leader,  development  of  command 
voice,  drill  and  ceremonies.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week 
(two  credits  per  semester). 

101.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting 
of  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substi- 
tute an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  Defense  of  the  United  States.  An 
introductory  course  exploring  the  causes  of  present  world  conflict  as  they  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  course  includes  analysis  of  democracy  and  communism, 
the  U.S.  power  position  in  world  affairs,  the  armed  forces  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  missions  and  functions  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  student's  relation  to  U.S.  world 
commitments.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  Leadership  Laboratory.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

The  courses  in  Business  Administration  at  Duquesne  University 
began  in  1913  under  the  name  of  the  School  of  Accounts  and  Finance.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  business  arts  and  sciences  caused  an  expansion  in  its  cur- 
riculum so  that  eventually  all  business  subjects  essential  to  developing  the  back- 
ground tools  of  principles  of  business  were  included.  In  1932  the  School  assumed 
its  present  name. 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  grants  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Business  Administration  and,  as  a  function  of  the  Graduate  School, 
the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree.  As  now  constituted,  the  School 
does  not  concentrate  on  vocational  preparation,  except  in  the  field  of  account- 
ing, but  takes  its  place  in  the  academic  community  with  an  educational  emphasis 
derived  from  man's  experience  in  the  business  world.  Generally,  it  is  true  that 
pursuit  of  business  courses  will  give  the  student  an  early  familiarity  with  the 
tools  and  practices  of  the  business  community  and  should  give  him  natural 
advantage  over  his  counterpart  in  other  areas  of  education.  It  is  to  be  stressed, 
however,  that  this  vocational  aptitude  is  not  the  primary  objective  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

All  students  take  courses  in  the  area  of  Liberal  Arts.  This  half  of  the  curricu- 
lum selects  the  areas  of  man's  study  which  have  been  basic  to  an  understanding 
of  all  phases  of  living.  In  addition  to  this  Liberal  Arts  core,  all  students  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  receive  an  over-all  view  of  the  business  commu- 
nity by  studying  such  basic  business  tools  as  accounting,  analytic  methods,  market- 
ing and  economics.  Programs  in  these  areas  are  designed  to  give  students  a  breadth 
of  perception  as  well  as  a  depth  of  preparation.  Once  this  basic  business  core  is 
fulfilled  the  student  may  then  select  an  area  of  specific  interest  in  Accounting, 
Commerce,  Economics,  Finance  or  Management.  Here  he  may  pursue  his  interest 
in  the  mastery  of  an  academic  subject  or  area. 

The  School  is  accredited  by  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business  and  has  the  Pennsylvania  Zeta  Chapter  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma,  the 
national  honorary  business  fraternity. 

Student  organizations  include  the  Beta  Alpha  Phi  fraternity,  honorary  scholar- 
ship society  of  the  School;  Epsilon  Eta  Phi,  national  professional  commerce 
society;  and  the  Duquesne  University  Student  Chapter  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management.  The  Student  Accounting  Association  provides 
for  the  interests  of  those  who  intend  to  become  accountants,  and  the  Duquesne 
University  Chapter  of  the  American  Marketing  Association  is  open  to  students 
whose  major  interest  includes  Marketing,  Advertising  and  Foreign  Trade.  The 
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Economics  Club  programs  events  of  special   interest   to   those   in   this   area   of 
concentration. 

Serving  special  segments  of  Pittsburgh,  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
maintains  a  fully  staffed  Bureau  of  Research  which  undertakes  independent 
research  projects,  publishes  monographs,  and  contracts  services  for  certain  in- 
dustrial and  governmental  units. 


Computer  Center 

The  School  of  Business  Administration  operates  its  own  Computer 
Center.  The  activities  of  this  center  are  devoted  primarily  to  research,  and  to 
integration  of  computer  potential  in  other  courses  of  the  curriculum.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  School  does  not  provide  the  opportunity  for  learning  computer 
operations  since  this  is  more  vocational  than  educational  in  character  but  in- 
struction is  provided  for  students  so  that  they  may  carry  out  their  own  research 
projects  or  develop  programs  associated  with  classes  they  are  attending. 
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Accounting 

The  growth  of  the  profession  of  accounting  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
phenomena  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Expansion  of  the  profession  was  especially  pro- 
nounced in  the  United  States.  Following  a  modest  beginning  about  1900,  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  the  profession  increased  rapidly.  The  last  two  decades  have 
each  seen  a  doubling  of  accountants  and  presently  there  are  over  60,000  certified  public 
accountants  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  expansion  in  the  number  of  practitioners  has  been  spectacular,  the  con- 
tinued broadening  of  the  scope  and  influence  of  accounting  has  been  even  more  striking. 
It  has  evolved  from  a  mere  policing  operation  to  a  constructive  social  force.  Accounting 
has  developed  into  an  important  medium  for  communicating  quantitative  facts  about 
business  and  it  is  becoming  a  significant  factor  in  the  movement  toward  social  under- 
standing. The  rapid  growth  of  the  accounting  profession  indicates  its  youth  and  vigor 
and  a  simple  projection  of  its  past  indicates  a  future  of  vast  opportunities. 

Accounting  is  popularly  denned  as  the  art  of  recording,  classifying,  and  summarizing 
in  a  significant  manner  in  terms  of  money  transactions  and  events  of  a  financial  charac- 
ter and  interpreting  the  results  thereof.  The  purpose  of  accounting  is  to  express  in  un- 
derstandable terms  the  results  of  complex  business  operations  and  provide  the  basic  in- 
formation on  which  performance  can  be  evaluated. 

As  in  the  other  professions,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  for  specialization  in  ac- 
counting. The  scope  of  the  work  ranges  from  simple  bookkeeping  to  intricate  financial 
analysis.  It  embraces  such  fields  as  auditing,  tax  work,  cost  accounting,  budgeting,  sys- 
tems installations  and  investigations.  Accountants  are  known  as  private  accountants, 
public  accountants,  and  certified  public  accountants.  A  private  accountant  is  one  em- 
ployed by  a  particular  enterprise.  A  public  accountant  is  one  who  practices  profession- 
ally and  whose  services  are  available  to  an  individual  or  enterprise  in  need  of  them.  A 
certified  public  accountant  is  a  person  who  has  met  the  requirements  of  a  state  with  re- 
spect to  character  and  fitness  and  who  has  been  granted  a  certificate  which  permits  him 
to  use  the  designation  C.P.A.  He  may  be  engaged  in  either  private  or  public  practice. 

Other  accountants  may  work  for  the  government  or  teach  accounting.  Typical  job 
titles  of  some  of  our  graduates  are:  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Special-Agent-F.B.I., 
Internal  Revenue  Agent,  University  Professor.  Numerous  others  employed  in  industry 
have  achieved  high  executive  status  such  as  that  of  company  president,  vice-president, 
controller  or  treasurer.  Despite  traditional  prejudices,  an  increasing  number  of  women 
have  made  their  mark  in  accounting  and  women  now  have  their  own  national  professional 
society,  the  Women's  Society  of  Accountants. 

The  computation  phase  of  accounting  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  accounting  as 
a  discipline  and  career  requires  an  exercise  of  aptitudes  running  the  gamut  from  lan- 
guage facility  to  mathematical  precision.  Some  specific  personal  characteristics  especially 
important  for  accountants  are  analytical  judgment,  imagination  and  inventiveness,  flexi- 
bility and  initiative. 

Another  popular  misconception  concerning  accounting  and  business  education  gener- 
ally is  that  commercial  courses  in  high  school  are  desirable  preparation.  As  with  the  other 
professions,  basic  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  English,  languages  and  history  are 
recommended  and  the  general  college  preparatory  course  is  likely  to  prove  most  val- 
uable to  the  future  accountant. 

The   accounting  staff  of   the   School  of  Business  Administration   is  particularly  well- 
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qualified  to  prepare  young  people  for  careers  in  accounting.  Of  the  nine  full-time  mem- 
bers of  the  department,  two  have  their  Ph.D.'s,  seven  others  are  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  the  other  two  have  their  Master's  degrees.  All  departmental  members 
bring  a  wealth  of  practical  public  and  private  accounting  experience  to  the  classroom. 
The  Accounting  Department  subscribes  to  the  accounting  education  objectives  of  the 
Standards  Rating  Committee: 

1.  Educating  the  citizen 

2.  Education  in  Business 

3.  Education  in  Accounting 

These  broad  objectives  are  just  as  applicable  today  as  they  were  when  promulgated  in 
1954. 

More  specifically,  the  accounting  program  at  Duquesne  University  strives  to: 

1.  Provide  the  student  with  the  tools,  skills,  and  judgment  to  enable  him  to  recognize 
problems  and  to  devise  workable  solutions  or  recommended  actions. 

2.  Provide  the  student  with  the  theoretical  background  necessary  to  proper  interpre- 
tation of  practical  problems  to  facilitate  rapid  advancement  to  responsible  positions. 

3.  Acquaint  the  student  with  the  professional  status  he  will  assume  in  his  chosen  area 
of  accounting  practice,  including  an  awareness  of  the  ethical  and  social  responsibilities 
which  are  expected  in  the  economic  and  business  environment  which  he  will  be  serving. 

Commerce 

The  Commerce  Department  is  one  of  five  departments  in  the  School  of 
Business  Administration.  It  includes  study  in  a  number  of  major  fields  to  be  outlinetl  in 
more  detail  later,  and  might  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Marketing  or  Marketing 
and  Distribution  or  similar  names  at  other  universities.  The  one  thing  all  of  these  fields 
have  in  common,  of  course,  is  the  distribution  side  of  the  business  world— the  promo- 
tion, buying  and  selling  and  exchange  of  goods  and  services— hence,  Commerce  or 
Commerce  Department. 

The  Commerce  Department  encompasses  five  major  fields  of  study:  Transportation 
and  Traffic  Management,  International  Trade,  Marketing  and  Marketing  Research, 
Salesmanship  and  Sales  Management  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Jour- 
nalism, Advertising. 

We  do  not  attempt  and  could  not  turn  out  a  student  who  is  completely  equipped  to 
function  immediately  in  the  professional  area  involved.  We  do  attempt  through  our 
concentration  to  give  the  student  a  complete  background  and  preparation  so  he  will  be 
able  to  absorb  quickly  training  given  by  businesses  in  the  respective  professional  areas. 
The  various  members  of  the  Department  have  specialized  fields  of  interest  and  have 
made  many  contacts  in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  The  student  is  assigned  to  that  department 
member  whose  field  of  interest  corresponds  with  that  of  the  student.  The  department 
member  then  advises  and  helps  to  introduce  a  student  to  his  specialized  business  field. 
This  may  and  often  does  include  introduction  to  leaders  in  that  particular  area  of  busi- 
ness including  placement  with  various  business  concerns  upon  graduation.  Even  on 
the  undergraduate  level  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  business  people  in  his  area 
of  interest  through  participation  in  various  professional  groups  such  as  the  American 
Marketing  Association,  Sales  Executives  Club,  etc. 

Since  the  Commerce  Department  encompasses  a  number  of  diverse  areas  of  study 
many  different  types  of  students  would  fit  nicely  into  our  program.  Eor  example,   the 


more  extroverted  type  of  student  would,  in  theory  at  least,  lend  himself  to  the  Sales  or 
Advertising  field.  Students  inclined  to  more  meticulous  detailed  statistical  work  might 
well  be  suited  to  extensive  tariff  work  in  transportation  or  statistical  analysis  in  mar- 
keting research.  The  department  members  aid  the  student  in  selecting  the  field  or  fields 
best  suited  to  his  abilities,  aptitudes  and  temperament.  In  general,  of  course,  we  seek  to 
attract  the  better  business  students  who  have  amply  demonstrated  their  ability  to  handle 
our  basic  business  core  subjects  and  who  show  aptitude  and  interest  in  the  specialized 
areas  of  Commerce. 

Upon  completion  of  our  program,  the  student  with  the  necessarily  high  academic  rec- 
ord can  pursue  graduate  study  at  various  universities.  Many  corporations  will  help  spon- 
sor the  good  student  in  his  graduate  work  while  he  is  working  with  them  in  one  of  their 
training  programs.  Fellowships  are  often  available  to  superior  students  who  express  an 
interest  in  advanced  study.  A  number  of  International  Trade  majors  have  entered  the 
Foreign  Trade  Institute  in  Arizona  (the  equivalent  of  a  Master's  degree  in  International 
Trade  is  offered)  upon  completion  of  our  program. 

The  faculty  of  the  Commerce  Department  is  especially  well  suited  and  trained  to  in- 
struct our  majors.  Each  member  of  the  Department  has  pursued  and  excels  in  specific 
areas  of  Commerce. 


Economics 

The  Economics  program  is  responsible  for  presenting  those  courses  which 
lead  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  nature  and  workings 
of  our  own  economic  system  as  well  as  of  foreign  systems.  Economics  deals  with  how 
man  as  a  member  of  society  earns  his  livelihood  and  how  one  man's  activities  coordi- 
nated with  all  others  make  up  what  is  known  as  an  Economic  Society.  Thus,  the 
study  of  Economics  is  concerned  with  explaining  how  this  complex  society  works  in  terms 
of  the  theories  which  provide  this  explanation  and  the  institutions  which  have  been  de- 
veloped to  carry  it  on. 

In  Economics  the  emphasis  is  on  the  workings  of  the  Economy  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
its  separate  parts,  like  business  and  labor  organizations,  government,  banking  and  finan- 
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cial  institutions,  consumptions,  investment  and  savings.  The  study  is  concerned  with  the 
many  problems,  which  constantly  arise  in  these  sectors,  and  the  economic  policies,  which 
must  be  determined  if  a  well  ordered  economic  society  is  to  expand  and  grow. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Economics  Department  is  to  prepare  future  leaders  in  govern- 
ment, labor  and  business  to  understand  the  pressure  and  forces  at  work  within  the  econ- 
omy. In  order  to  understand  these  pressures  and  forces,  the  science  of  economics  studies 
how  men  and  societies  exercise  choice,  employ  scarce  productive  resources  to  achieve 
the  creation  of  all  goods  and  services  wanted  by  the  society.  Through  an  understanding 
of  the  basic  tools  of  economics,  an  individual  is  able  to  evaluate  more  effectively  business 
and  political  affairs  and  to  objectively  interpret  the  crucial  issues  of  today's  society  such 
as  the  problems  of  economic  growth,  unemployment,  foreign  trade  and  the  economic 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  presenting  its  courses,  the  Economics  Department  strives  to  attain  the  following 
specific  objectives: 

1.  To  prepare  the  student  for  the  exercise  of  intelligent  judgment  on  economic  mat- 
ters and  the  exercise  of  intelligent  citizenship. 

2.  To  train  students  in  the  method  of  economic  analysis  for  the  development  of  re- 
search resourcefulness. 

3.  To  develop  the  student's  ability  to  analyze  intricate  economic  concepts  and  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  logic  and  reasoning  used  in  economics. 

4.  To  prepare  students  for  positions,  which  require  economic  background  in  govern- 
ment, industry  and  teaching,  and  to  adequately  prepare  students  for  advanced  grad- 
uate work  in  the  area. 

5.  To  present  the  student  with  a  full  coverage  of  the  major  sub  areas  of  the  science  of 
Economics,  which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  a  reasonably  good  understanding  of 
the  operation  of  our  economic  society. 

6.  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  international 
economic  relations. 

The  student  who  majors  in  Economics  at  Duquesne  is  first  introduced  to  the  subject 
with  a  course  titled  Principles  of  Economics.  The  course,  which  runs  for  two  semesters, 
is  a  comprehensive  introduction  to  all  phases  covered  by  the  major  area  of  Economics. 
Following  this  course  he  is  required  to  take  courses  in  Price  and  Production  and  Na- 
tional Income  Analysis.  These  courses  are  designed  to  deepen  his  knowledge:  first  in 
industry  analysis  and  how  prices  are  determined  in  our  society,  and  second,  in  the  opera- 
tion of  our  economy  as  a  complete  unit  and  in  the  basic  explanations  for  its  movements 
in  terms  of  the  analysis  of  the  principal  functions  of  consumption,  investment  and  gov- 
ernment activities. 

A  wide  choice  of  elective  courses  are  then  available  in  the  various  segments  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  Labor  Economics,  Business  Eluctuations,  Comparative  Economic  Systems, 
Development  of  Economic  Thought,  Business  and  Public  Policy  and  others.  In  these 
courses  the  student  acquires  the  depth  to  his  subject,  which  helps  him  to  understand 
the  very  complicated  workings  of  our  economic  society. 

While  Duquesne  does  not  claim  to  have  the  answers  to  all  of  the  many  economic  prob- 
lems with  which  we  are  faced,  our  program  does  enable  our  students  to  become  more 
intelligent  citizens  and  better  prepared  to  assume  future  positions  in  business  and  gov- 
ernment. The  opportunities  for  an  Economics  major  are  many.  He  may  elect  to  go  on  to 
graduate  school  for  further  preparation  as  a  professional  economist.  His  knowledge  of 
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the  workings  of  our  economy  makes  him  a  very  desirable  candidate  for  managerial 
positions  in  industry  and  for  staff  positions  in  labor  organizations.  Government  is  con- 
stantly seeking  the  services  of  college  graduates  with  a  substantial  knowledge  of  Eco- 
nomics. 

For  those  students  desiring  further  training  in  the  field,  the  opportunities  for  graduate 
school  are  numerous.  A  great  many  Fellowship  and  Graduate  Assistant  Scholarships  are 
available  to  capable  students.  The  growing  demand  for  professional  economists  is  mak- 
ing this  an  extremely  attractive  vocational  area  both  in  terms  of  monetary  reward  and 
work  satisfaction.  Each  year  a  number  of  our  Economics  majors  from  Duquesne  have 
received  extremely  attractive  graduate  scholarships. 

Our  Economics  faculty  is  well  qualified  in  the  presentation  of  their  area  of  study.  All 
have  comprehensive  educational  backgrounds  in  the  field  of  economics.  In  addition  there 
are  experienced  specialists  in  such  areas  as  labor  relations,  government  regulation  of 
business,  economic  development,  economic  theory  and  international  trade. 

Finance 

Every  individual  and  organization,  whether  business,  non-profit,  or  gov- 
ernmental, is  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  capital  with  which  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions. It  is  needed  for  the  ownership  of  goods,  plant,  and  equipment;  for  the  purchasing 
of  supplies  and  services;  and  for  the  extension  of  credit.  Some  of  this  capital  is  owned  by 
the  person  or  organization;  some  of  it  is  borrowed  from  other  business  enterprises,  banks, 
and  finance  companies;  and  some  of  it  is  obtained  from  individuals  and  institutions 
willing  to  make  long-term  investments  by  buying  securities.  The  objective  of  the  De- 
partment of  Finance  is  to  acquaint  students  with  this  entire  process  of  obtaining  funds, 
managing  them,  and  ultimately  repaying  them. 

All  students  in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  are  given  some  exposure  to  this 
field,  and  some  choose  to  study  it  in  greater  depth.  For  the  latter  there  are  courses  in 
business  finance,  credits  and  collections,  commercial  banking,  investment  analysis,  insur- 
ance, real  estate,  financing,  and  corporate  financial  problems.  While  some  of  these  will 
obtain  positions  with  financial  institutions  in  the  fields  of  banking,  brokerage,  and  in- 
surance, there  are  also  many  who  plan  to  join  the  staffs  of  the  Treasurers  of  the  larger 
corporations.  There  they  will  handle  the  problems  of  borrowing  money,  deciding  how 
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to  allocate  funds  among  various  projects,  and  maintaining  relations  with  stockholders. 

In  the  world  of  finance,  the  things  handled  every  day  are  in  the  form  of  figures  and 
documents.  While  a  high  level  of  achievement  in  mathematics  is  not  required,  facility  in 
thinking  in  terms  of  numerical  relationships  is  essential.  Similarly,  interpretation  of  doc- 
uments requires  an  understanding  of  the  meanings  of  words,  and  skill  in  their  use  is  no 
less  important.  Thus  the  field  of  finance  should  be  especially  attractive  to  the  person 
who  can  think  in  abstractions,  who  can  organize  ideas  logically,  and  who  can  express  them 
clearly. 

Such  a  person  often  is  attracted  to  the  study  of  law.  By  selecting  finance  as  his  under- 
graduate major  he  becomes  familiar  with  many  of  the  situations  in  which  commercial 
law  finds  its  applications.  He  is  encouraged  to  elect  one  or  more  advanced  undergradu- 
ate courses  in  business  law  to  supplement  his  work  in  finance.  He  also  learns  that  a  career 
in  law  enhances  his  opportunities  for  employment  and  advancement  in  the  field  of  finance. 

Other  students  capable  of  graduate  work  prefer  to  continue  in  the  field  of  business 
administration.  There  they  find  the  techniques  of  financial  analysis  assuming  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  determination  of  business  policies. 

Since  the  specific  objectives  and  needs  of  students  vary  widely  within  the  field  of  fi- 
nance, a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  in  requirements  is  maintained  in  order  that  a 
meaningful  and  balanced  program  of  courses  can  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Gen- 
erally, however,  it  is  possible  to  classify  them  within  one  of  the  major  groups  of  com- 
mercial banking,  investments,  or  corporate  financial  administration. 

Management 

Management  is  rapidly  being  recognized  as  a  skill  completely  separate  from 
any  other  vocational  skill  which  a  man  may  possess.  In  today's  society  the  manager  of 
any  operation— be  it  a  hospital,  school,  or  business  enterprise— the  manager  is  finding 
certain  common  principles  which  apply  to  all  institutions  and  which  are  useful  in  ad- 
ministering any  kind  of  organization.  The  interrelationships  existing  in  any  organi- 
zation lend  themselves  to  analysis  and  whatever  area  of  study  or  work  a  man  may  pur- 
sue, he  eventually  will  find  himself  faced  with  managerial  situations. 

While  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  men  possess  a  degree  of  managerial  ability,  it  seems 
evident  that  some  possess  it  to  a  higher  degree  than  others.  The  study  of  Management 
therefore  lends  itself  to  two  directions— first,  a  study  of  the  aspects  of  administration 
founded  in  psychological,  sociological  and  other  relationships  to  a  point  where  the  study 
yields  a  common  fund  of  information  more  detailed  and  more  precise  than  any  other 
science  at  this  moment  in  history;  second,  with  the  strong  possibilities  that  the  average 
man  will  find  himself  in  a  kind  of  managerial  situation  very  early  in  life,  the  practical 
applications  of  the  science  are  worthy  of  investigation. 

The  study  of  the  field  opens  up  the  broad  area  of  what  is  now  known,  through  history, 
of  the  ways  in  which  man  performs  managerial  duties.  The  broad  concepts  of  planning, 
organizing,  coordinating,  motivating  and  controlling  any  kind  of  organization  indicates 
certain  rules  which  may  be  identified  and  imitated.  Students  may  then  proceed  to  look  at 
man's  interrelationships  with  men  in  the  organization  to  see  what  it  is  that  helps  men 
to  realize  their  greatest  worth  as  human  beings  while  facing  the  necessity  of  working 
within  any  organization. 

It  is  evident  that  the  opportunities  for  the  professional  manager  are  very  wide.  While 
Duquesne  University  does  not  make  a  primary  point  of  extending  its  teachings  to  pro- 


fessional  preparation,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  analysis  of  the  Principles  of 
Management  will  produce  a  man  who  has  better  chances  of  succeeding  in  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  than  those  who  have  never  formally  analyzed  the  field.  It  must 
be  stressed  that  the  study  of  Management  is  a  formalized  study  rather  than  a  vocational 
preparation. 

Since  many  of  our  students  will  pursue  management  vocationally,  it  is  imperative  the 
student  be  above  average  so  that  upon  graduation  firms  will  be  interested  in  further 
development  of  his  abilities  in  a  precise  business.  Management  can  occur  at  all  levels 
from  first-line  supervision  to  the  giants  of  industry— the  opportunities  are  therefore  open 
for  all  kinds  of  students  who  wish  to  seek  a  fulfillment  of  their  abilities  in  today's  business 
society. 

For  the  good  student  the  curriculum  offers  strong  possibilities  for  graduate  work. 
Many  graduate  schools  are  stressing  Masters  of  Business  Administration  programs  in 
Management,  and  it  is  being  discovered  that  Management  is  the  one  common  field  of 
study  to  all  other  fields  of  specialization. 

All  Management  majors  are  required  to  take  the  course  in  Principles  of  Management, 
followed  by  courses  in  Administration  Organization,  Industrial  Management,  Personnel 
Management,  and  Human  Relations.  After  this  he  is  allowed  to  study  Case  Problems 
which  bring  together  all  the  various  elements  which  he  has  studied  as  isolated  parts  of 
the  total  picture. 

After  completing  the  basic  core  there  are  many  other  areas  where  the  management 
major  may  go  into  depth  in  his  study  to  prepare  himself  for  the  particular  training  he 
will  get  when  he  enters  a  business  field. 

Analytic  Methods  and  Statistics 

The  rapid  trend  in  business  analysis  has  emphasized  the  important  rela- 
tionship of  mathematics  and  statistics  in  all  areas  of  the  commercial  world.  The  three- 
year  sequence  in  Analytic  Methods  brings  mathematics,  statistics  and  the  computer  into 
meaningful  relationships  and  gives  the  student  a  useful  tool  and  vehicle  of  expression 
for  his  business  courses.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  program  is  not  one  of  the  areas  which 
a  student  may  select  as  his  major  field  of  study. 


The  following  four-year  course  outlines  are  offered  as  models  only.  Each  student's 
schedule  is  prepared  with  a  Departmental  advisor  according  to  specific  departmental 
requirements  and  particular  interests  and  desires  regarding  elective  subjects.  Students  may 
regard  the  outlines  as  representative  of  the  four-year  curriculum  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  the  School  of  Business  Administration. 
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Accounting 


1st  Semester 

101   Logic 

3cr. 

101   English  Composition 

3cr. 

101   Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

101   Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

101    Economic  Geography  (B) 

3cr. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

102  Ethics 

102  English  Composition 

102  Analytic  Methods 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

107  Economic  History  (B) 


3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

2-3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

16-17  cr. 


17-18  cr. 


1st  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

211   Principles  of  Economics 

201   Analytic  Methods 

201   Principles  of  Management  (B) 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

201  Intermediate  Accounting 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

202  English  Literature 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

202  Analytic  Methods 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

202  Intermediate  Accounting 


3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

B)     3 

cr. 

2-3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

1-2 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

17-18  cr. 


16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 

301   Analytic  Methods 

311   Money  and  Banking  (B) 

301   Business  Law 

305  Advanced  Accounting  (B) 
309  Cost  Accounting 
Theology  (C) 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr.  302  Analytic  Methods  3  cr. 
3  cr.                    Intermediate  Economics   (B)         3  cr. 

2  cr.            302  Business  Law  2  cr. 

3  cr.  204  Corporation  Finance  (B)  3  cr. 
2  cr.  310  Cost  Accounting  2  cr. 
2cr.                    Theology  (C)  2  cr. 

1 5  cr.  15  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems  in  Business 

103  Development  of  the  U.S. 

403  Human  Relations  (B) 

411  Auditing  (B) 

461  Seminar 

Theology 

Science  Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

423  Case  Problems  in  Business  2  cr. 

104  Development  of  the  U.S.  2  cr. 

Theology  (C)  2  cr. 

451  Income  Tax  3  cr. 

462  Seminar  1  cr. 

Advanced  Business  Law  (D)  2  cr. 

Science  Elective  3  cr. 


2cr. 
2cr. 
2cr. 
3  cr. 
1  cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 


15cr. 


15cr. 
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Commerce 


1st  Semester 

101   Logic 

3cr. 

101   English  Composition 

3cr. 

101   Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

101   Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

101   Economic  Geography  (B) 

3cr. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

102  Ethics 

102  English  Composition 

102  Analytic  Methods 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

107  Economic  History  (B) 


3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

2-3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

16-17  cr. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

211   Principles  of  Economics 

201  Analytic  Methods 

201   Principles  of  Management  (B) 

201   Military  Science  (A) 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2-3  cr. 


203  Managerial  Accounting  (B)  3  cr. 


1st  Semester 
301   Analytic  Methods 
311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 
301   Business  Law 
101   Theology 

315  Marketing  Problems  (B) 
General  Elective 


2nd  Semester 

202  English  Literature 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

202  Analytic  Methods 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 


17-18  cr. 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
1-2  cr. 
3cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 
406  Foreign  Trade 

or 
412  Transportation 

or 
414   Traffic  Management 

Theology 
403  Human  Relations  (B) 


17-18  cr. 

16-17  cr. 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

3cr. 

Intermediate  Economics 

(B) 

3cr. 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

3  cr. 

322  Principles  of  Sales  (B) 

2-3  cr. 

or 

411  Marketing  Research 

3  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
2  cr.  423  Case  Problems 

2  cr.  104  Development  of  U.S. 

3  cr.  Science  Elective 

Theology 

Commerce  Electives  (B) 


3  cr. 
2cr. 
2cr. 


15-16  cr. 


2cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 
6  (v. 


14  cr. 


15  cr. 
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Economics 


1st  Semester 

101   Logic 

101    English  Composition 

101   Analytic  Methods 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

101   Introductory  Accounting 

101   Economic  Geography  (B) 


FRESHMAN 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

102  Ethics 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

2-3  cr. 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

3cr. 

107  Economic  History  (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 


17-18  cr. 


1st  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

211   Principles  of  Economics 

201   Analytic  Methods 

201   Principles  of  Management  (B) 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

203  Managerial  Accounting  (B) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr.            202  English  Literature  3  cr. 

3  cr.            212  Principles  of  Economics  3  cr. 

3  cr.            202  Analytic  Methods  3  cr. 

3  cr.            204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B)  3  cr. 

2-3  cr.            202  Military  Science  (A)  1-2  cr. 

3  cr.            204  Corporation  Finance  (B)  3  cr. 


1st  Semester 
301   Analytic  Methods 
311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 
301   Business  Law 

Theology 
301  National  Income  Analysis 

General  Elective 


17-18  cr. 

16-17  cr. 

JUNIOR 

YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods                             3  cr. 

3cr. 

302  Price  &  Production  Economics      3  cr. 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law                                      2  cr. 

2cr. 

Theology  (C)                                     2  cr. 

3  cr. 

Economic  Elective                            3  cr. 

2-3  cr. 

General  Elective                            2-3  cr. 

15-16cr. 


15-16  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

2cr. 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

2cr. 

Science  Elective 

3cr. 

Theology 

2cr. 

403  Human  Relations  (B) 

2cr. 

Economic  Elective 

3  cr. 

SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

423  Case  Problems 

104  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 

Theology 

Economic  Eleciives 


2cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 

6  cr. 


14  cr. 


15  cr. 
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Finance 


1st  Semester 

101  Logic 

101  English  Composition 

101  Analytic  Methods 

101  Military  Science  (A) 

101  Introductory  Accounting 

101  Economic  Geography  (B) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

102  Ethics 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  English  Composition 

3cr. 

3cr. 

102  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

1-2  cr. 

102  Military  Science    (A) 

2-3  cr. 

3cr. 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

3cr. 

107  Economic  History  (B) 

3cr. 

16-17  cr. 


17-18  cr. 


1st  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

211   Principles  of  Economics 

201   Analytic  Methods 

201   Principles  of  Management    (B) 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

203   Managerial  Accounting  (B) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

202  English  Literature 

212  Principles  of  Economics 

202  Analytic  Methods 

204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

202  Military  Science  (A) 

204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2-3  cr. 
3cr. 


17-18  cr. 


3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

1-2 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

16-17  cr. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 
301   Analytic  Methods 
311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 
301   Business  Law 

Theology 
315  Principles  of  Insurance 

General  Elective 


3cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 
2cr. 
3  cr. 
2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 


2nd  Semester 

302  Analytic  Methods 

Intermediate  Economics 
302  Business  Law 

Theology  (C) 

Finance  Elective 

General  Elective 


(B) 


3cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 
2cr. 
3  cr. 
2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 

Theology 
403  Human  Relations  (B) 

Finance  Elective 


SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
2  cr.  423  Case  Problems 

2  cr.  104  Development  of  U.S. 

3  cr.  Science  Elective 
2  cr.  Theology 

2  cr.  417  Investment  Analysis  (B) 

3  cr.  Finance  Elective 


2cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 
2cr. 
3  cr. 
3  cr. 


14  cr. 


15  cr. 
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Management 

FRESl 

1st  Semester 

101   Logic 

3cr. 

101    English  Composition 

3cr. 

101   Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

101   Military  Science  (A) 

1-2  cr. 

101   Introductory  Accounting 

3cr. 

101    Economic  Geography  (B) 

3  cr. 

2nd  Semester 

102  Ethics 

102  English  Composition 

102  Analytic  Methods 

102  Military  Science  (A) 

102  Introductory  Accounting 

107  Economic  History  (B) 


16-17  cr. 


3cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 
2-3  cr. 
3cr. 
3cr. 

17-18  cr. 


1st  Semester 

201   English  Literature 

211   Principles  of  Economics 

201   Analytic  Methods 

201   Principles  of  Management  (B) 

201   Military  Science  (A) 

203  Managerial  Accounting  (B) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3  cr.  202  English  Literature 

3  cr.  212  Principles  of  Economics 

3  cr.  202  Analytic  Methods 

3  cr.  204  Principles  of  Marketing  (B) 

2-3  cr.  202  Military  Science  (A) 

3  cr.  204  Corporation  Finance  (B) 


17-18  cr. 


3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

1-2 

cr. 

3 

cr. 

16-17  cr. 


1st  Semester 
301   Analytic  Methods 
311   Money  &  Banking  (B) 
301   Business  Law 

Theology 
308  Industrial   Management    (B) 

General  Elective 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

3cr. 

302  Analytic  Methods 

3cr. 

3cr. 

Intermediate   Economics  (B) 

3cr. 

2cr. 

302  Business  Law 

2cr. 

2cr. 

Theology  (C) 

2cr. 

3  cr. 

311  Personnel  Management  (B) 

3  cr. 

2-3  cr. 

General  Elective 

2-3  cr. 

15-16  cr. 


15-16  cr. 


1st  Semester 

422  Case  Problems 

103  Development  of  U.S. 

Science  Elective 
403   Human  Relations  (B) 

Theology  (C) 
309  Administrative  Organization 


SENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 
2  cr.  423  Case  Problems 

2  cr.  104  Development  of  U.S. 

3  cr.  Science  Elective 

2  cr.  314  Industrial  Relations  (B) 

2  cr.  Theology  (C) 

3  cr.  Management  Elective 


2cr. 
2cr. 
3cr. 
3  cr. 
2cr. 
3  cr. 


14  cr. 


15  cr. 
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(A)  Military  Science  (8  credits)  is  required  of  male  students.  Veterans  are  exempt  from  the 
requirements.  Female  students  must  take  8  credits  (free  electives)  in  lieu  of  the  ROTC  require- 
ment. Male  students  enrolled  in  the  Air  Force  ROTC  program  take  1  credit  the  first  semester, 
3  credits  the  second  semester,  3  credits  the  third  semester,  and  1  credit  the  fourth  semester. 
Army  ROTC  students  take  2  credits  each  semester  for  the  first  4  semesters.  Students  who 
complete  the  advanced  ROTC  programs  (10-12  additional  credits)  are  excused  from  Human 
Relations  403  (2  credits).  Students  enrolled  in  the  Advanced  Army  ROTC  Program  should  con- 
sult the  Army  faculty  regarding  the  inclusion  of  non  Military  credits  in  the  determination  of 
their  Military  Science  Q.P.A. 

(B)  Courses  bearing  the  designation  (B)  may  be  taken  either  semester  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  classified. 

(C)  Theology— The  requirement  of  8  credits  in  Theology  is  binding  only  on  Catholic  students, 
although  others  are  invited  to  participate  in  one  or  more  courses.  Non-Catholic  students  may 
substitute  credits  as  an  equivalence  in  Religion  from  any  course  in  the  Department  of  Phi- 
losophy, History,  Sociology,  or  Political  Science. 

(D)  Accounting  majors  are  required  to  complete  6  credits  in  business  law.  In  addition  to  busi- 
ness law  301-302  (4  credits)  it  is  recommended  that  the  students  take  408— corporations  (2 
credits)  and  at  least  one  of  the  following:  406— Partnerships;  405— Personal  Property,  Bailments 
and  Transportation;  402— Sales  of  Goods;  and  401— Commercial  Paper. 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Business  Administration 

101.  Economic  Geography.  This  course  examines  the  present  and  poten- 
tial products  of  the  world's  major  geographic  regions.  The  course  concerns  itself  essentially 
with  man's  utilization  of  natural  resources  in  making  a  living.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
geographical  foundation  and  operation  of  major  industries  including  agriculture,  food 
processing,  extractive  activities,  textiles,  and  transportation.  Principal  domestic  and  world 
trade  movements  are  analyzed.  Class  discussion  is  supplemented  by  visual  aids  and  field 
trips.  Three  credits. 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University 
who  do  not  take  Philosophy  1 1 1  or  409.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Three  credits. 

101,  102.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  elementary  course  acquaints 
students  with  the  entire  cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedures:  journalizing,  posting,  taking  a 
trial  balance,  preparing  working  papers  and  statements,  adjusting  and  closing  the  books. 
The  individual  proprietorship  and  partnership  forms  of  business  are  covered,  but  the 
corporate  approach  is  emphasized  throughout,  beginning  with  the  non-trading  business 
and  progressing  to  the  trading  and  the  manufacturing  types  of  business.  Topics  empha- 
sized are:  perpetual  and  periodical  inventory  methods;  use  of  special  journals,  control  ac- 
counts and  subsidiary  ledgers;  the  voucher  system;  issuance  and  retirement  of  bonds;  rec- 
onciliation of  cash;  notes  and  drafts;  depreciation  and  payroll  procedures.  Laboratory 
attendance  of  two  hours  is  required.  Six  credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

101.  Analytic  Methods.  This  course  stresses  topics  from  Algebra  to 
analytic  geometry  that  are  essential  to  business  analysis.  Topics  included  are  set  termi- 
nology, basic  algebraic  processes,  graphing  ordered  pairs,  relations  and  functions,  the 
algebra  of  straight  lines,  fractions,  factoring,  exponents,  logarithms,  logarithmic  and 
exponential  functions,  conic  sections  and  quadratic  equations,  parabolic  and  hyperbolic 
functions,  with  applications  in  business  and  economics.  Three  credits. 

102.  Analytic  Methods.  This  course  stresses  digital  computer  program- 
ming and  an  introduction  to  calculus.  Topics  included  are  the  I.B.M.  1620  computer,  an 
introduction  to  1620  machine  language,  flow  charting,  the  Fortran  language,  the  deriva- 
tive of  function,  differentiating  power  functions,  products  and  quotients,  function  of  a 
function,  logarithmic  and  exponential  functions,  maxima  and  minima,  the  indefinite 
integral  and  the  definite  integral  areas  under  curves.  Prerequisite:  Analytic  Methods  101. 
Three  credits. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual  prac- 
tice in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be  provided.  Six 
credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University  who  do 
not  take  Philosophy  408.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Three  credits. 

107.  Economic  Development  of  Europe  and  America.  A  survey  of  the 
evolution  of  western  economic  institutions  and  practices.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  origin 
of  capitalism,  the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Revolutions,  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  the  spread  of  capitalism.  A  study  is  also  made  of  the  institutional  development  and 
productive  growth  of  the  United  States  economy.  Three  credits. 

101.  Military  Science  I.  A  series  of  fundamental  military  subjects  to 
provide  the  student  with:  a  basic  understanding  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the 
Army  and  ROTC,  its  benefits  and  potentialities;  an  introduction  to  the  Evolution  of 
Firearms  and  the  basic  individual  weapons  now  used  in  the  Army;  an  understanding  of 
the  missions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Army  as  a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Team,  emphasizing  the  student's  personal  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  leader.  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  emphasizing  training  and  drill  to  develop  basic  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship. Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (two  credit  hours  per 
semester). 

102.  Military  Science  I.  Fundamental  courses  in  Map  and  Aerial 
Photo  Reading,  Chemical,  Biological  and  Nuclear  Warfare,  principles  of  modern  war- 
fare, custom  and  traditions  of  the  service.  Leadership  Laboratory  to  include  military 
courtesy,  wearing  of  the  uniform,  duties  of  the  soldier  and  leader,  development  of 
command  voice,  drill  and  ceremonies.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory 
per  week  (two  credits  per  semester). 

101.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting 
of  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substi- 
tute an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  Defense  of  the  United  States.  An 
introductory  course  exploring  the  causes  of  present  world  conflict  as  they  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  course  includes  analysis  of  democracy  and  communism, 
the  U.S.  power  position  in  world  affairs,  the  armed  forces  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  missions  and  functions  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  student's  relation  to  U.S.  world 
commitments.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  Leadership  Laboratory.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of 
Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy.  A 
more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Prerequisite:  Philos- 
ophy 202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Symbolic  Logic.  An  introduction  to  formalized  logic.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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The  School  of  Education  is  the  Teacher-Training  School  in  the 
University.  It  has  as  its  responsibility  the  general  and  professional  training  of 
teachers  for  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  guided  by  the  University 
Committee  on  Teacher  Education  representing  the  various  disciplines  within 
the  University.  This  body  is  responsible  for  the  formulation  of  policy,  and  the 
development  of  programs,  curricula  and  procedures  affecting  all  of  the  programs 
in  teacher  education.  The  recommendations  of  the  University  Committee  on 
Teacher  Education  are  presented  to  the  University  Council  on  Instruction.  The 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  who  is  the  chairman  of  this  Committee,  is  the 
chief  administrative  officer  responsible  for  effecting  the  policy  and  programs  in 
teacher  education. 

The  School  of  Education  attains  its  goals  by  guiding  the  student  through  the 
cultural  core  program,  through  a  concentrated  study  of  a  teaching  field,  through 
a  scientific  study  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  education,  through  a  thorough 
study  of  the  learning  process,  through  an  intensive  study  of  teaching  methods, 
techniques  and  materials,  through  planned  observation  of  experienced  teachers 
in  class  room  situations,  and  through  student  teaching  based  upon  recognized 
modern  procedures. 

Courses  in  the  general  education  program,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  are  held  in  assigned  rooms  through- 
out the  various  buildings  of  the  University.  The  future  teachers  intermingle 
with  the  students  of  the  several  Schools  in  all  "Core  Courses"  required  by  the 
University,  and  all  courses  in  general  education. 

The  departmental  rooms  contain  materials  for  the  sole  use  of  the  School  of 
Education  students.  Special  textbook  collections,  periodicals  and  curriculum 
materials  are  available  to  School  of  Education  students  in  the  Curriculum 
Laboratory  maintained  on  the  second  floor  of  Canevin  Hall. 

Secondary  Education  students  majoring  in  Arts  and  Science  subjects  use  the 
materials  and  laboratories  employed  by  the  students  of  the  College. 

The  University  Library  contains  a  representative  collection  in  the  field  of 
Education.  This  main  library  is  used  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Education. 

Student  teaching  is  completed  at  designated  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County 
Schools. 

Before  formal  registration  in  the  University  and  in  the  School  of  Education, 
the  prospective  student  (beginning  and  transfer,  or  post-graduate  seeking  pro- 
visional certification)  shall  report  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education. 

The  freshman  student  is  introduced  to  the  University  through  a  week  of 
University  orientation  and  conference  at  the  registration  period.  Each  student 


receives  a  copy  of  the  Student  Manual  of  the  School  of  Education  which  outlines 
more  fully  the  requirements  of  the  School  of  Education.  For  registration  the 
student  shall  report  to  the  faculty  (Elementary  or  Secondary)  in  the  School  of 
Education.  Throughout  the  year  he  is  required  to  attend  conferences  for  fresh- 
men which  include  more  detailed  orientation  to  the  University  and  School  of 
Education,  and  introduction  to  college  study,  and  special  orientation  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

During  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  is  required  to  attend  conferences 
which  include  academic  guidance  and  orientation  to  the  profession.  In  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  is  required  to  make  formal 
application  to  the  Office  of  the  School  of  Education  for  admission  to  the  pro- 
fessional program.  The  student  then  is  required  to  present  himself  for  faculty 
interview. 

Students  desiring  to  transfer  to  the  School  of  Education,  who  have  attained 
Junior  status  (60  credits  or  more),  must  first  be  interviewed  by  the  Dean's  Com- 
mittee of  the  School  of  Education  before  admittance  into  the  University  can  be 
confirmed.  Arrangements  for  such  interviews  are  to  be  made  through  the  Office 
of  the  School  of  Education  prior  to  the  third  Saturday  in  July  for  the  Fall 
Semester;  prior  to  the  third  Saturday  in  January  for  the  Spring  Semester;  and 
prior  to  the  second  Saturday  in  June  for  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  to  be  further 
noted  that  admission  to  the  post-graduate  program  in  the  School  of  Education 
leading  to  the  College  Provisional  Certificate  requires  full-time  attendance  in 
day  school  except  for  in-service  teachers. 

An  advisor  will  be  assigned  from  the  faculty  of  the  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Departments.  Although  the  Faculty  Advisors  effect  immediate  registration,  guid- 
ance and  advisement,  the  student  may  approach  the  Dean  whenever  he  deems 
necessary.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  student  appear  for  a  personal 
conference  with  the  Dean  at  least  once  a  year. 
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The  School  of  Education  includes  and  maintains  in  its  enrollment  only  those 
students  who  give  definite  promise  of  teacher  potential.  Wherefore,  students  are 
expected  to  demonstrate  developing  personal  and  professional  characteristics, 
attitudes  and  proficiencies  which  will  recommend  them  as  worthy  candidates  for 
the  teaching  profession.  Evaluation  and  approval  by  the  faculty  is  based  on  the 
student's  development  of— 

1)  A  well-balanced  personality  as  evidenced  through  personal  appearance, 
health  and  vitality,  emotional  maturity,  verbal  fluency,  self-confidence, 
cooperation,  judgment  and  tact,  adaptability  and  resourcefulness,  cultural 
appreciation  and  social  relationship. 

2)  Professional  attitudes  and  proficiencies  as  evidenced  through  interest 
in  teaching,  preparation  in  subject  matter  and  in  teaching  methods  and 
techniques,  participation  in  laboratory  experiences  including  observation 
and  student  teaching,  and  the  demonstration  of  necessary  abilities  and 
skills. 

To  introduce  the  student  to  a  broad  background  of  personal  and  cultural 
understanding,  the  School  of  Education  requires  the  completion  of  the  estab- 
lished University  core  program  of  courses.  This  program  includes  courses  in 
Religion  (for  Catholic  students),  Philosophy,  English,  World  and  United  States 
History,  Social  Science,  Natural  Science,  Fine  Arts,  and  Psychology.  The  student 
may  elect  additional  course  work  in  these  fields. 

The  basic  professional  education  program  in  the  School  of  Education  in- 
troduces the  student  to  the  teaching  profession  through  a  thorough  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  education  and  the  learning  process;  the  special  pro- 
fessional education  program  introduces  the  student  to  the  specific  teaching 
techniques  and  methods  required  for  his  field  of  concentration  (elementary  or 
secondary). 

Several  required  professional  laboratory  experiences  have  been  arranged  by 
the  School  of  Education  to  provide  a  practical  knowledge  of  teaching  in  con- 
junction with  classroom  work.  They  are: 

1)  a  series  of  laboratory  experiences  designed  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  student  to  participate  in  and  study  first-hand  situations  involving 
group  and  individual  contact  with  children  and  youth. 

2)  planned  classroom  observation  of  master  teachers. 

3)  student  teaching  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  Supervising 
Teacher.  This  program  provides  for  full-time  "in  classroom"  teaching  at 
designated  Pittsburgh  City  or  Allegheny  County  Schools  for  a  period  of 
12  weeks  during  which  no  other  academic  subjects  are  taken.  The  pro- 
gram is  taken  in  the  student's  senior  year. 

These  experiences  are  completed  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 

Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching  with   the  cooperation  of  the  Supervisors  of 

Student  Teaching,  Faculty  and  Supervising  Teachers. 


101,  102 
101,  102 
103,  104 
107,  108 
101,  111 
or  409 
102  or  408 
101,  102 

101 


201,202 
201,202 
109,  110 
221,222 
201,202 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  Composition 

Western  Civilization 

General  Mathematics 

Principles  of  Biology 

Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy 


Ethics,  or  Foundations  of  Ethics 
Military  Science  (men) 
Theology  (Catholic  women) 
Library  Reference 


TOTAL 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

English  Literature 

Western  Civilization 

Physical  Science 

American  Federal  Government 

Military  Science  (men) 

Theology  (Catholic  men) 

*  Required  Courses 

TOTAL 

^Required  Courses 

101  and  201   (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr. 

(Catholic  freshman  women  and  sophomore  men) 
103  General  Psychology,  2  cr.  (sophomore  year) 
205  Speech  &  Phonetics,  3  cr.  (sophomore  year) 

100  World  Geography,  3  cr. 

101  Survey  of  Sociology,  2  cr. 
101   Elements  of  Economics,  3  cr. 
213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 

215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 


Credit 

I  Sem. 

27  Sem 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2-1 

2-3 

2 

2 

1 

17-18       17-18 


3 
3 
3 
2 

2-3 
2 

3-7 


3 
3 
3 

9 

2-1 

2 

3-7 


18-19       17-19 
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PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAM 

JUNIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

Credit 


317  Intro,  to  Child  Development 

301    Foundations  of  Education 

320  Introduction  to  Art 

330  Elementary  Curriculum 

123   Eurhythmies 

103  Development  of  the  U.S. 


390  Exceptional  Child 

351    Educational  Psychology 

325  Developmental  Reading 

124  Eurhythmies 

104  Development  of  the  U.S. 

321   Introduction  to  Music 


TOTAL  16  TOTAL 

Observations  are  made  in  the  Public  Schools  on  Wednesday  mornings. 


Credit 
3 
3 
3 
1 

2 
2 

14 


SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 


490  Elementary  Student  Teaching 
493  Seminar  in 

Elementary  Teaching 

TOTAL 


12 


416  Developmental  Reading  3 
*  Required  Courses  and 

Electives  9  to  13 

TOTAL  12  to  16 


This  program  cannot  be  completed  on  a  part-time  basis. 

A  minimum  of  128  credits  is  required  for  graduation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  faculty  advisor,  students  may  vary  the  number  of  credits  taken 
during  a  semester. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Department  Chairman,  students  may  select  one  academic  major 
other  than  social  studies. 

The  above  program  is  suggested  for  a  minor  in  social  studies.  It  is  recommended  that  stu- 
dents select  an  academic  minor  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, or  Modern  Languages.  The  selection  of  the  academic  minor  should  be  made  in 
the  Freshman  year.  The  chairman  of  the  Elementary  Department  will  make  adjustments 
in  the  above  program  to  accommodate  the  various  minor  concentrations. 
Advanced  ROTC:  Men  intending  to  enter  the  Advanced  ROTC  program  will  need  to  complete  at 
least  one  (1)  summer  session  of  academic  work. 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2-1 

2-3 

2 

2 

17-18 

17-18 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 
I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

101  Library  Reference  1 

101,  102  English  Composition                                                                                    3             3 

101,  111  Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy                                                       3 
or  409 

102  or  408  Ethics,  or  Foundations  of  Ethics  3 
101,102  Western  Civilization  3  3 
107,  108  Principles  of  Biology  (non-science  majors) 

Major 
101,  102         Military  Science  (men) 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 

TOTAL 

FIELDS  OF  CONCENTRATION 

A.  Arts  (Major— 24  to  36  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 
English,  History,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  Social  Studies  (History, 
Geography,  Sociology,  Economics,  Political  Science),  Mathematics. 

B.  Sciences  (Major— 24  credits,  Minor— 18  to  24  credits) 
Biology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  General  Science. 

C.  Business  (Major— 36  credits) 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Mathematics,  Accounting,  Office  Practice, 
General  Business,  Business  Law,  Economics. 

^Required  Courses 

(Students  shall  seek  early  guidance  from  the  Secondary  Department 
Chairman) 

101  and  201  (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr. 

(Catholic  freshman  women  and  junior  men) 
213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 
101   Survey  of  Sociology,  2  cr. 
101   Introduction  to  Political  Science,  2  cr. 
101   Elements  of  Economics,  3  cr. 

All  Majors  and  Minors  except  Social  Studies  and  History 
221,  222  American  Federal  Government,  4  cr. 

Social  Studies  Major 
211,  212  Principles  of  Economics,  6  cr.— Social  Studies  Major  and  Minor 
100  World  Geography,  3  cr.— Social  Studies  Major  and  Minor 
201,  202  Western  Civilization,  6  cr.— Social  Studies  and  History 

Major  and  Minor 
331,  332  English  History,  6  cr.— English  Major 
205  Speech  and  Phonetics,  3  cr.— English  Major  and  Minor 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


201,202         English  Literature 

201,  202         Western  Civilization  (except  Science,  English, 

Modern  Language  and  Business  Majors) 
109,  110         Physical  Science  (non-science  majors) 
103  General  Psychology 

206  Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

Major 

Minor 
201,202         Military  Science  (men) 


Credit 

Sem. 

//  Sem. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

(3) 
3 

(2) 

3 
3 

3 

3 

2-3 

2-1 

TOTAL 


17-19 


18-19 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

103,  104         Development  of  U.S. 

351  Educational  Psychology 

301  Foundations  of  Education 

361  Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods 

416  Developmental  Reading 

Major 

Minor 

Theology  (Catholic  men) 

*Required  Courses  or  Electives 


2 

2 

3 

(3) 

(3) 

3 

3 

(3) 

(3) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

TOTAL 


18-19 


18-19 
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SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

Major  3  472  Secondary  Audio-Visual 

Minor  3  Materials  2 

*Required  Courses  or  Electives    12  491   Seminar  in  Secondary  Teaching  2 

490  Secondary  Student  Teaching  8 

TOTAL  18  TOTAL  12 

Note:  The  student  will  refer  to  the  requirements  for  certification  in  the  major  and  minor  as 
listed  in  this  Bulletin  under  Teacher  Certification— Secondary. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 
I  Sem.  II  Sem. 
101  Library  Reference  1 

101,  102         Introductory  Accounting  3  3 

206  Business  Mathematics  3 

101,  111         Logic,  or  Introduction  to  Philosophy  3 

or  409 
101,102         English  Composition  3  3 

101,102         Western  Civilization  3  3 

107,108         Principles  of  Biology  3  3 

101,  102         Military  Science  (men)  2-1  2-3 

*  Required  Course  (women)  2 

TOTAL  16-18         17-18 

^Required  Courses 

101  and  201  (or  202,  or  203)  Theology,  4  cr.  (Catholic  students) 

213  Art  Appreciation,  2  cr. 

215  Music  Appreciation,  2  cr. 

101   Survey  of  Sociology,  2  cr. 

101   Introduction  to  Political  Science,  2  cr. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


201,  202  Intermediate  Accounting 

101,  102  Shorthand 

103,  104  Typewriting 

109,  110  Physical  Science 

103  General  Psychology 

201,  202  Military  Science  (men) 

Theology  (Catholic  women) 

201,  202  English  Literature 


Credit 

I  Sem. 

77  Sem 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

(2) 

2 

2-3 

1-2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

TOTAL  16-19         19-20 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Credit 
I  Sem.  II  Sem, 
206  Public  Speaking  3 

309  Business  Law  3 

201  Advanced  Shorthand  3 

203  Advanced  Typewriting  2 

405  General  Business  3 

308  Office  Practice  3 

301  Foundations  of  Education  3 

351  Educational  Psychology  3 

361  Secondary  School  Principles  and  Methods  3 

416  Developmental  Reading  3 

Theology  (Catholic  men)  2 

103,  104         Development  of  the  U.S.  2  2 

TOTAL  16-18  17 

SENIOR  YEAR 
BOTH  SEMESTERS 

101  Elements  of  Economics  3  472  Secondary  Audio-Visual 

102  or  408   Ethics,  or  Foundations  Materials  2 

of  Ethics  3  491   Seminar  in  Secondary 

Theology  (Catholic  men)  2  Teaching  2 

*  Required  Courses  or  490  Secondary  Student  Teaching  8 


Electives  7-10 

TOTAL  15-18 


TOTAL  12 


Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Education 

ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY 

101.  Library  Reference.  A  study  of  books  and  libraries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  many  kinds  of  library  materials,  their  organization  and  arrangement,  and  their 
usefulness  for  specific  purposes.  Credit,  One  hour. 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  Univer- 
sity who  do  not  take  Philosophy  1 1 1  or  409.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A 
positive  approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102.  Western  Civilization  to  1600.  A  study  of  the  ideas,  forces, 
and  cultures  of  ancient  times  that  lie  at  the  roots  of  Western  Civilization,  the  fusion  of 
these  elements  into  a  composite  whole  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  charges  wrought  in 
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western    culture    by    the    Renaissance    and    the    Protestant    Reformation.    Credit,    Three 
hours  each  semester. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  through  the  University  who  do  not 
take  Philosophy  408.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  principles 
of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of 
Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy.  A 
more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Prerequisite:  Philos- 
ophy 202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Symbolic  Logic  An  introduction  to  formalized  logic.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

107,  108.  Principles  of  Biology.  A  survey  of  modern  biological  thought 
stressing  those  aspects  about  which  an  intelligent  citizen  should  be  informed.  This  is  a 
General  Education  course  and  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Science. 
Lecture,  Three  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

101.  Military  Science  I.  A  series  of  fundamental  military  subjects  to 
provide  the  student  with:  a  basic  understanding  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the 
Army  and  ROTC,  its  benefits  and  potentialities;  an  introduction  to  the  Evolution  of 
Firearms  and  the  basic  individual  weapons  now  used  in  the  Army;  an  understanding  of 
the  missions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Army  as  a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Team,  emphasizing  the  student's  personal  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  leader.  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  emphasizing  training  and  drill  to  develop  basic  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship. Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (two  credit  hours  per 
semester). 

102.  Military  Science  I.  Fundamental  courses  in  Map  and  Aerial 
Photo  Reading,  Chemical,  Biological  and  Nuclear  Warfare,  principles  of  modern  war- 
fare, custom  and  traditions  of  the  service.  Leadership  Laboratory  to  include  military 
courtesy,  wearing  of  the  uniform,  duties  of  the  soldier  and  leader,  development  of 
command  voice,  drill  and  ceremonies.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory 
per  week  (two  credits  per  semester). 

101.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting 
of  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substi- 
tute an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  Defense  of  the  United  States.  An 
introductory  course  exploring  the  causes  of  present  world  conflict  as  they  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  course  includes  analysis  of  democracy  and  communism, 
the  U.S.  power  position  in  world  affairs,  the  armed  forces  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  missions  and  functions  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  student's  relation  to  U.S.  world 
commitments.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  Leadership  Laboratory.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 
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201,  202.  English  Literature.  Representative  masterpieces  of  English 
literature  in   their  literary  and  historical  contents.   Credit,  Three  hours  each   semester. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

202.  Christ,  the  Redeemer.  God  incarnate;  the  meaning  of  original 
sin  and  redemption.  The  Mother  of  God.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

203.  Worship  and  Liturgy.  Theology  of  the  Mass.  The  nature  and 
function  of  Liturgy.  Credit,  Two  hours.  Fall  and  Spring. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

103,  104.  General  Mathematics  I  and  II.  A  modern  course  consisting 
of  a  selection  of  topics  from  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytic 
geometry,  and  the  calculus.  An  introduction  to  permutations,  combinations,  probability 
and  statistics.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  non-science  students  for  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  concepts  and  processes  of  mathematics.  Credit,  Three  hours 
each  semester. 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  COURSES 

101,  102.  Shorthand.  A  first  course  in  the  theory,  principles,  and  method- 
ology of  Gregg  Shorthand  Diamond  Jubilee  Series.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

103,  104.  Typewriting.  After  mastery  of  machine  operation,  keyboard 
reaches  and  control,  emphasis  is  given  to  accuracy  and  speed.  Credit,  Two  hours  each 
semester. 

101,  102.  Introductory  Accounting.  This  elementary  course  acquaints 
students  with  the  entire  cycle  of  bookkeeping  procedures:  journalizing,  posting,  taking  a 
trial  balance,  preparing  working  papers  and  statements,  adjusting  and  closing  the  books. 
The  individual  proprietorship  and  partnership  forms  of  business  are  covered,  but  the 
corporate  approach  is  emphasized  throughout,  beginning  with  the  non-trading  business 
and  progressing  to  the  trading  and  the  manufacturing  types  of  business.  Topics  empha- 
sized are:  perpetual  and  periodical  inventory  methods;  use  of  special  journals,  control 
accounts  and  subsidiary  ledgers,  the  voucher  system;  issuance  and  retirement  of  bonds; 
reconciliation  of  cash;  notes  and  drafts;  depreciation  and  payroll  procedures.  Laboratory 
attendance  of  two  hours  is  required.  Six  credits,  Three  hours  each  semester. 

206.  Business  Mathematics.  Skill  course  in  mathematical  computations 
as  related  to  personal  and  business  finance;  laboratory  in  operation  of  calculator, 
adding  machine,  and  bookkeeping  posting  machines;  methods  of  teaching  business 
mathematics  in  the  secondary  school.  Credit,  Three  hours. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

The  curriculum  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Pharmacy  in- 
volves a  total  of  five  (5)  years  of  full-time  college  study.  During  the  first  two  years 
of  the  program,  a  student  will  be  registered  as  a  Pre-Pharmacy  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Upon  the  successful  completion  of  the  pre-professional 
requirements,  the  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  the  professional  program 
in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  to  train  pharmacists;  to  give 
men  and  women  such  schooling  in  Pharmacy  and  its  allied  sciences  as  will  enable 
them  to  meet  the  present  and  future  demands  of  their  profession  in  an  able  and 
intelligent  manner.  The  scientific,  professional,  and  commercial  aspects  of  Phar- 
macy are  given  consideration.  The  comprehensive  and  specialized  nature  of  the 
curriculum  offers  the  graduate  a  choice  of  occupation  within  the  profession  and 
its  closely  allied  fields.  Within  the  profession,  one  may  become  a  community  prac- 
titioner, hospital  pharmacist,  or  a  pharmacist  in  government  service.  Many  phar- 
macists find  employment  as  medical  service  representatives  or  as  salesmen  for  drug 
manufacturers.  Some  enter  the  wholesale  business  and  the  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturing industry. 

Graduates  in  Pharmacy  are  well  qualified  to  become  agents  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  narcotic  and  pure  food  and  drug  laws.  Many  pharmacists  find  employ- 
ment as  chemists  and  biologists  in  industrial  and  research  organizations  in  allied 
fields,  others  enter  the  profession  of  teaching.  Additional  study  is  required  for 
some  of  these  positions.  The  Graduate  School  of  Duquesne  University  offers 
work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  the  fields  of  Pharmacy,  Hospital 
Pharmacy,   Pharmaceutical   Chemistry,   Pharmacognosy,   and   Pharmacology. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  and  Student  Standing  will  select  applicants  on 
the  basis  of  high  school  records,  college  records,  entrance  or  similar  examination 
results  from  colleges  previously  attended,  interviews,  and  recommendations. 

Because  the  School  of  Pharmacy  is  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  its  stu- 
dents may  participate  in  all  University  activities,  social,  athletic,  literary,  frater- 
nal, and  educational.  Students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  eligible  for  posi- 
tions on  the  varsity  athletic  teams.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  takes  an  active  part 
in  all  intramural  sports. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  Pharmacy  Program,  aside  from  those  of  strictly 
pharmaceutical  character,  are  co-ordinated  with  those  of  the  other  departments 
of  the  University.  This  arrangement  provides  the  valuable  advantage  of  a  broad- 
ening influence  which  results  from  close  contact  with  the  students  and  teachers 
of  the  several  schools. 
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A  well-planned  curriculum  including  professional  elective  courses,  an  un- 
usually large  amount  of  laboratory  work,  careful  supervision  by  experienced 
teachers,  and  the  progressive  policies  of  the  University  insure  to  the  student  more 
than  adequate  training  for  his  life  work.  The  opportunity  to  work  in  the  George 
A.  Kelly  Memorial  Pharmacy,  the  Hugh  C.  Muldoon  Industrial  Pharmacy 
Laboratory,  the  opportunity  to  operate,  use,  and  observe  the  latest  equipment 
in  radioisotopic  technique  and  instrumental  analysis,  and  the  affiliation  of  the 
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School  of  Pharmacy  with  Mercy  Hospital  offer  advantages  for  the  student  who 
would  be  interested  in  any  of  the  fields  of  Pharmacy  and  related  sciences. 

Some  students  find  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  work  in  pharmacies  during  the 
school  year.  A  limited  amount  of  such  employment  is  approved  when  the  college 
work  does  not  suffer  thereby.  The  University  is  sometimes  able  to  aid  students 
in  securing  positions. 

Annual  trips  and  visits  are  scheduled  to  various  pharmaceutical  industrial 
houses  which  are  located  throughout  the  country.  These  trips  are  required  for 
all  students  and  provide  them  with  wonderful  opportunity  to  observe  and  become 
familiar  with  industrial  processes  and  procedures. 

The  location  of  the  school  affords  all  the  many  advantages  to  be  found  in  a 
big  city.  Concerts,  lectures,  libraries,  museums,  theaters,  and  the  other  educa- 
tional advantages  of  a  great  commercial  and  educational  center  are  available  to 
the  student. 

Specific  entrance  requirements  and  other  pertinent  information  concerning 
the  School  of  Pharmacy  may  be  found  in  the  Pharmacy  catalog  available  from 
the  Office  of  Admissions. 


Pre-Professional  Pharmacy  Program 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester  2nd  Semester 

01   Pharmaceutical  Orientation   1  122  General  Chemistry   5 

121   General  Chemistry   4  115  Calculus  I 4 

105  Basic  Mathematics   4  102  English  Composition   3 

101   English  Composition   3  112  General  Zoology   4 

1 1 1   General  Botany 4  101   Theology    2 

16  18 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

1st  Semester  2nd  Semester 

221   Organic  Chemistry   4  222  Organic  Chemistry 4 

201   General  Physics 4  202  General  Physics 4 

201   English  Literature    3  202  English  Literature    3 

101   Logic   3  102  Ethics    3 

201   Theology    2  101   Introductory  Accounting    3 

16  17 

Logic  and  Ethics  are  degree  requirements  for  all  students  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  at 
Duquesne  University.  If  not  taken  prior  to  admission  to  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  these  courses 
must  be  taken  prior  to  graduation.  Courses  in  Theology  are  required  for  all  Catholic  students. 
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Professional  Pharmacy  Program 


FIRST  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

1 1   Pharmacy  I 4 

13  Pharmaceutical  Mathematics    2 

15  Quantitative  Analysis 4 

17  Pharmacognosy    4 

213  Scientific  Etymology 1 

*Electives 


15 


2nd  Semester 

12  Pharmacy   I    4 

14  Pharmaceutical   Law    3 

16  Biochemistry    4 

18  Pharmacognosy    4 

214  Scientific  Etymology 1 


16 


SECOND   YEAR 


1st  Semester 

21   Pharmacy  II  4 

23   Medicinal  Chemistry    3 

25  Anatomy  and  Physiology    4 

29  Emergency  Treatment 1 

351   Microbiology    4 

*Electives 


2nd  Semester 

22  Pharmacy  II 4 

24  Medicinal  Chemistry    3 

26  Anatomy  and  Physiology 4 

28  Drug  Analysis    4 


15 


16 


1st  Semester 

31   Pharmacy  III   4 

33  Pharmacology    3 

35  Applied  Microbiology   3 

37  Pharmaceutical  Administration        .3 
*Electives 


THIRD   YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

32  Pharmacy  III   

34  Pharmacology    

36  Public  Health   

38  Pharmaceutical  Administration 


13 

Minimum  credits  for  B.S.  in  Pharmacy  Degree— 162 

*Sufficient   elective   courses    must   be    taken    to   satisfy    the    minimum    credit    requirement. 

Courses  numbered  1-50  are  professional  rourses. 

Courses  numbered  100-400  are  courses  in  the  undergraduate  divisions  of  the  University. 


4 
4 
3 
3 
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Pre-Professional  Pharmacy  Courses — Freshmen 

01.  Pharmaceutical  Orientation.  Introduction  to  pharmacy.  Discussion 
of  the  various  phases  of  pharmacy  and  their  relation  to  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Pharma- 
ceutical organizations  are  discussed  and  evaluated.  The  pharmaceutical  literature  is  dis- 
cussed and  a  brief  history  of  pharmacy  is  presented.  Lecture,  One  hour.  Credit,  One  hour. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 


101,  102.  English  Composition.  Major  emphasis  placed  on  actual  practice 
in  writing.  A  rapid  review  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  will  be  provided.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

105.  Basic  Mathematics.  A  modern  course  in  college  algebra  and  ana- 
lytic trigonometry  designed  as  preparation  for  calculus  and  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
modern  concepts  of  mathematics.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

115.  Calculus  I.  A  unified  course  in  analytic  geometry  and  differential 
calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic,  transcendental,  and  hyperbolic  functions  with  ap- 
plications, antiderivatives  and  the  definite  integral.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

111.  General  Botany.  A  study  of  the  life  processes  and  structure  of 
flowering  plants  and  a  survey  of  representative  types  of  other  green  and  non-green  plants. 
Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

112.  General  Zoology.  An  introductory  course  dealing  with  biological 
principles,  organs  and  organ  systems  of  a  typical  vertebrate  and  a  survey  of  the  principal 
animal  phyla.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Laboratory,  Four  hours.  Credit,  Four  hours. 

121,  122.  General  Chemistry.  The  fundamental  theories  and  facts  of 
chemistry  are  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  the  way  in 
which  structure  determines  chemical  behavior.  The  nuclei  of  the  atoms,  their  reactions, 
and  how  physical  properties  derive  from  the  nucleus  are  studied.  The  extranuclear 
structure  of  atoms  is  then  developed.  The  gas  laws,  colligative  properties  of  solutions, 
and  phase  diagrams  are  derived  and  used.  Kinetics  and  all  phases  of  equilibria  are 
studied  with  additional  emphasis  on  the  application  of  these  principles  to  qualitative 
analysis.  The  laboratory  portion  of  the  first  semester  is  chosen  to  illustrate  the  principles 
in  a  quantitative  manner.  The  second  semester  laboratory  consists  of  qualitative  inor- 
ganic analysis.  121.  Lecture,  Three  hours;  Recitation,  One  hour;  Laboratory,  Three  hours. 
Credit,  Four  hours.  122.  Lecture,  Four  hours;  Laboratory,  Eight  hours.  Credit,  Five  hours. 


SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

What  are  the  characteristics  and  requirements  for  a  successful 
entrance  into  the  field  of  Nursing? 

There  are  many  and  they  are  varied. 

The  School  of  Nursing  seeks  students  who  are  able  to  meet  the  general  aca- 
demic requirements  for  admission  to  the  University.  It  is  also  essential  that  the 
student  in  nursing  have  good  physical  health  and  be  an  emotionally  stable  per- 
son. The  student  should  have  or  show  promise  of  developing  certain  personal 
characteristics  to  be  successful  and  happy  as  a  nurse.  These  characteristics  are: 

a  genuine  liking  for  and  interest  in  people, 

tolerance  and  patience, 

a  sincere,  unselfish  desire  to  help  others, 

reliability  and  willingness  to  accept  responsibility, 

ability  to  accept  and  profit  by  correction, 

poise  and  self-reliance, 

intellectual  curiosity  and  desire  to  learn, 

a  good  sense  of  humor. 

The  individual  student  in  the  School  of  Nursing  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  student  body  and  enjoys  the  same  privileges  as  any  other  student.  All  the 
facilities  of  the  University  are  open  to  the  nursing  student.  With  the  exception 
of  professional  courses,  no  courses  are  organized  especially  for  nursing  students. 
No  clinical  experience  requires  the  student  to  change  place  of  residence.  This  en- 
ables the  student  to  pursue  cultural  courses  throughout  the  academic  experience 
and  to  participate  in  such  co-curricular  activities  as  they  choose.  The  nursing 
student  at  Duquesne  University  is  a  student  in  higher  education  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  University  atmosphere  of  emphasis  on  a  Christian  way  of  life  forms  an 
ideal  climate  for  the  study  of  nursing  as  well  as  preparing  one  for  the  totality  of 
living. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  more  professional  nurses  in  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent types  of  nursing.  All  signs  indicate  that  the  need  for  nurses  will  become 
greater,  rather  than  less.  There  is  no  chance  of  over-supply  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  and  the  graduate  nurse  may  turn  to  any  aspect  of  nursing  that  attracts 
most. 

Following  graduation,  you  will  be  prepared  for  beginning  positions  in  clinical 
nursing  and  public  health  nursing.  Because  you  begin  with  a  broad  educational 
background,  you  will  be  prepared  to  move  forward  more  quickly  to  advanced  posi- 
tions in  nursing.  How  far  you  advance  in  nursing  depends  on  your  abilities  and 
interests.  The  following  areas  of  nursing  might  interest  you. 
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Hospitals  There  are  numerous  hospitals,  both  general  and  spe- 
cial, where  you  may  work  in  the  area  of  your  choice,  such  as  care  for  medical 
and  surgical  patients,  mothers  and  babies,  children,  mentally  ill  patients,  or 
assist  in  the  operating  rooms  and  out-patient  clinics. 

With  experience,  you  may  progress  to  be  assistant  head  nurse  or  head  nurse  in 
a  hospital  unit  where  you  will  be  responsible  for  the  nursing  care  of  a  number  of 
patients  and  direct  the  work  of  others. 

Public  Health  You  may  prefer  to  work  in  a  public  health  agency 
where  you  will  visit  patients  in  their  homes,  either  urban  or  rural,  to  assist  them 
and  their  families  with  health  problems. 

Armed  Forces  You  may  join  the  Air  Force,  Army,  or  Navy  Nurse 
Corps  where  you  may  be  assigned  to  duty  either  in  the  United  States  or  in 
foreign  countries.  You  may  volunteer  your  services  to  serve  abroad  with  the  Peace 
Corps  where  nurses  are  critically  needed. 

Occupational  Health  Many  large  industries  employ  nurses  to 
assist  in  planning  health  programs  and  to  give  emergency  treatment  to  their 
employees. 

Private  Duty  If  you  choose  private  duty,  you  will  care  for  one 
patient  at  a  time,  either  at  home  or  in  a  hospital. 


Nursing  for  the  Federal  Government  In  addition  to  the  Armed 
Forces  listed  above,  nursing  for  the  Federal  Government  includes  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Indian  Service, 
Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Services. 

Nursing  in  Doctor's  Offices  This  is  an  expanding  field  and  duties 
vary  with  the  physician's  specialty. 

Nursing  Education  Specialization  in  the  field  of  nursing  edu- 
cation may  be  in  the  actual  teaching  of  basic  sciences,  nursing  arts,  or  clinical 
subjects  in  an  educational  distribution.  Or,  it  may  be  in  educational  adminis- 
tration, planning,  and  research. 

Nursing  Administration  The  usual  positions  in  administration 
are  those  of  head  nurse,  supervisor,  assistant  director  and  director  of  nursing 
services. 

Miscellaneous  Positions  Positions  may  include  those  of  school 
and  recreational  nursing,  consultant  to  health  or  welfare  organizations,  executive 
secretary  to  nursing  organizations  on  state  or  national  level,  nurse  anesthetists, 
technicians,  missionary  nurses  at  home  or  abroad,  and  nurse  for  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  American  Red  Cross  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  well- 
qualified  nurse. 
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If  you  want  a  profession  that  will  reward  you  all  of  your  life,  a  long  look  at 
the  many  fields  of  opportunity  for  the  modern  nurse  is  advisable.  No  other  career 
offers  a  student  of  today  so  many  opportunities.  Best  of  all,  it  brings  the  reward 
of  being  useful  to  others. 

The  Nursing  Program 

The  Nursing  Program  is  a  four-year  program  consisting  of  eight  academic 
semesters  which  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing.  The  program  is 
designed  for  the  student  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  more  advanced  preparation,  who 
wishes  to  prepare  for  and  has  the  aptitude  for  professional  nursing. 

Since  it  is  important  that  the  young  man  or  woman  who  is  to  render  professional 
nursing  be  a  person  of  high  integrity  and  sound  moral  character,  they  will,  in  this 
program,  study  courses  in  religion  (mandatory  for  Catholic  students  only),  and  ethics  as 
well  as  pursue  studies  in  the  cultural  and  professional  fields.  In  order  that  he  or  she  may 
better  understand  themselves  and  others,  courses  in  the  behavioral  sciences  are  included. 
That  the  future  nurse  may  think  clearly  and  may  be  able  to  reach  others  through  sound 
communicative  skills,  courses  are  also  included  in  philosophy  and  English.  The  courses 
in  the  biological  and  physical  sciences  are  fundamental  to  the  understanding  of  the 
principles  of  nursing. 

Some  of  these  courses  will  be  studied  in  the  first  year  in  order  that  they  may  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  professional  courses  and  the  knowledge  may  be  utilized  in  the  initial 
approach  to  a  patient.  While  studying  the  professional  courses,  concurrent  liberal  arts 
courses  will  strengthen  and  enrich  the  nursing  concepts  and  will  enable  the  student  to 
accept  professional  responsibility  in  the  curative,  preventive  and  rehabilitative  phases  of 
health. 

The  University  directed  practice  in  nursing  is  obtained  at  seven  local  agencies.  Mercy 
Hospital,  C.  Howard  Marcy  State  Hospital,  Divine  Providence  Hospital,  and  Saint 
Joseph's  Hospital  are  utilized  for  the  clinical  practice  in  medical-surgical  nursing.  The 
clinical  practice  in  maternal-child  nursing  is  obtained  at  Saint  Joseph's  Hospital.  The 
directed  practice  in  public  health  nursing  is  obtained  at  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association 
of  Allegheny  County  and  the  Allegheny  County  Health  Department.  Psychiatric  nursing 
is  provided  for  at  Leech  Farm  Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  student  will  be  prepared  for  beginning 
positions  in  one  of  the  various  phases  of  nursing.  This  program  also  provides  a  sound 
foundation  for  graduate  study  in  an  area  of  specialization.  The  nursing  program  is 
designed  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  comprehensive  meaning  of  nursing 
and  of  his  or  her  responsibilities  as  a  mature,  professional  person  to  himself,  his 
community  and  his  profession.  A  graduate  of  this  program  will  be  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  examination  for  registration  to  practice  nursing  required  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners. 

Registered  nurse  students  are  admitted  to  the  above  program.  Advanced  standing  for 
the  basic  program  in  nursing  is  dependent  upon  evaluation  of  the  program  and  achieve- 
ment on  the  National  League  for  Nursing  Graduate  Nurse  Examination.  This  is  deter- 
mined on  an  individual  basis  by  the  Credentials  Committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
This  committee  reserves  the  right  to  require  any  additional  examinations  which  may  be 
necessitated. 
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The  Nursing  Program — September  1965 
Curriculum  Plan — September  1965 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

1st  Semester  2nd  Semester 

101   English  Composition    3 

103  General  Psychology  I   2 

101   Logic   ' 3 

101   The  Supernatural  Life   2 

207  Principles  of  Chemistry 3 

101   Survey  of  Sociology   2 

123  Eurythmics 1 

16 


102  English  Composition   3 

102  Ethics    3 

103  Anatomy  and  Physiology    3 

208  Principles  of  Chemistry 3 

101   Orientation  to  Nursing 1 

124  Eurythmics 1 

Sociology  Elective 2 

16 


1st  Semester 

151   Microbiology    4 

214  Nursing  I   4 

210  Pharmacology    2 

212  Nutrition    2 

104  Anatomy  and  Physiology    3 

213  Human  Dynamics 2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

201   English  Literature    3 

215  Nursing  II    6 

219  Introduction  to  Epidemiology 

and  Biostatistics    2 

217  Growth  and  Development  I 2 

201   Revelation  and  the  Church 2 


•17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


15 


1st  Semester 

103  Development  of  the  U.S 2 

251   Educational  Psychology 3 

317  Growth  and  Development  II   2 

315  Nursing  III    6 

202  English  Literature    3 


16 


2nd  Semester 

104  Development  of  the  U.S 2 

202  Philosophy  of  Being   3 

319  Nursing    V    8 

206  Principles  of  Public  Speaking  3 

16 


1st  Semester 

Psychology  Elective    3 

415  Nursing  IV    3 

414  Nursing  in  the  Social  Order   2 

412  Leadership  in  Nursing   4 

Electives    4 


fSENIOR  YEAR 

2nd  Semester 

417  Nursing    VI     6 

419  Nursing  VII 6 

Electives    4 


16 


16 


*At  least  a  1.00  (C)  quality  point  average  is  required  by  the  end  of  this  semester. 

fFirst  and  second  semesters  are  interchangeable. 

The  School  of  Nursing  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  student  from  the  Nursing  Major 

who,  in  its  opinion,  has  not  progressed  satisfactorily  in  clinical  practice  even  though  the  quality 

point  average  meets  required  standards. 

To  remain  in  good  standing  in  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  student  must  maintain  a  "C"  average 
in  the  nursing  courses. 
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ENGLISH 

101,  102 

201,202 

206 
PHILOSOPHY 

101 

102 

202 
HISTORY 

103,  104 
SCIENCE 
###207,208 

151 
**103,  104 


PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 


English  Composition 

English  Literature 

Principles  of  Public  Speaking 

Logic 
Ethics 
Philosophy  of  Being 

Development  of  the  United  States 


Total  Hrs. 
Required 

15 


Sem.  Hrs. 
Credit 

6 
6 


16 


Principles  of  Chemistry 

Microbiology 

Anatomy  and  Physiology 

THEOLOGY  (Catholic  Students) 

101  The  Supernatural  Life 

201  Revelation  and  the  Church 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCE 


14 


101 
103 

251 

MUSIC 

123,  124 
ELECTIVES 
NURSING 

*101 
*210 

212 

213 
#214 

217,317 

219 
**215,315,415 
**319 

#  *4i7 

419 
412 

414 


Survey  of  Sociology 
General  Psychology  I 
Sociology  Elective 
Educational  Psychology 
Psychology  Elective 

Eurythmics  (Basic  Students) 


Orientation  to  Nursing 

Pharmacology 

Nutrition 

Human  Dynamics 

Nursing  I 

Growth  and  Development  I  and  II 

Introduction  to  Epidemiology  and  Biostatistics 

Nursing  II,  III,  and  IV 

Nursing  V 

Nursing  VI 

Nursing  VII 

Leadership  in  Nursing 

Nursing  in  the  Social  Order 

TOTAL 


10 
58 


128 


*Registered  Nurse  students  exempt— substitute  Electives  6  credits. 
** Challengeable  credits  for  Registered  Nurse  students— total  35  credits. 
*#*Registered  Nurse  students  may  substitute  Principles  of  Physics  or  Principles  of  Biology. 
Minimum  requirement  for  the  degree— 128  credits,  1.00  Q.P.  average. 


1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
15 
8 
6 
6 
4 
2 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Nursing 

101.  Logic.  Required  of  all  first  year  students  throughout  the  University 
who  do  not  take  Philosophy  111  or  409.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

101.  Orientation  to  Nursing.  An  orientation  to  the  concepts  of  profes- 
sional nursing.  This  course  will  assist  the  student  in  establishing  good  professional 
relationships.  Credit,  One  hour. 

101.  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review 
of  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

102.  Ethics.  Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  University  who  do 
not  take  Philosophy  408.  The  course  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  princi- 
ples of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts, methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a 
prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

103,  104.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  normal  human  body 
structure  and  function.  Laboratory  includes  physiological  experiments,  dissection  of 
preserved  and  fresh  specimens,  and  a  study  of  microscopic  slides.  Lecture,  Three  hours. 
Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Six  hours. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of 
Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  source  of  Revelation.  The 
Church,  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit,  Two 
hours. 

207-208.  Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  cultural  course  designed  to  give 
the  college  student  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Recitation  with 
lectures,  demonstrations  and  laboratory.  This  course  does  not  carry  credit  toward  a 
chemistry  major.  Lecture,  Three  hours.  Laboratory,  Two  hours.  Credit,  Three  hours  each 
semester. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy.  A 
more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Prerequisite:  Philos- 
ophy 202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Symbolic  Logic.  An  introduction  to  formalized  logic.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Duquesne  University's  School  of  Music,  established  in  1926,  is 
uniquely  situated  to  offer  outstanding  opportunities  for  professional  preparation 
in  musical  performance  and  music  education.  The  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Pitts- 
burgh Opera,  chamber  music  and  concert  series,  WDUQ,  the  Duquesne  Univer- 
sity radio  station,  and  the  high  level  of  interest  on  the  part  of  other  radio  and 
television  stations  in  education  serve  as  unusual  stimuli  to  the  eager  music 
student.  As  a  professional  school  located  in  the  center  of  so  much  musical  activity 
it  has  brought  outstanding  musical  scholars  and  artists  to  its  faculty  and  attracted 
talented  students  from  a  wide  area  of  the  nation. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  School  of  Music  that 
the  development  of  the  artistic  personality  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  highest 
objectives  of  scholars  in  all  fields  and  that  the  best  place  to  train  music  students 
to  take  their  places  in  life  is  in  a  situation  such  as  one  finds  at  Duquesne  where 
music  students  have  an  opportunity  to  take  their  academic  courses  in  classes 
with  students  from  other  schools  of  the  university,  yet  may  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  a  solid  musical  preparation  and  may  participate  in  nationally  recog- 
nized organizations  and  in  performances  of  professional  caliber. 

The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Music  are  to  train  teachers  and  performers 
of  music  who  should  possess  a  sensitive  and  intelligent  musicianship,  and  who 
will  be  equipped  by  reason  of  their  general  and  professional  education  to  take 
their  places  in  fields  of  performance  and/or  education. 

To  this  end  the  school  offers  programs  leading  to  two  undergraduate  degrees: 
The  Bachelor  of  Music  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education.  The 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  may  be  earned  with  a  major  in  piano,  organ,  voice  or 
orchestral  instruments.  These  programs  are  intended  for  the  student  interested 
primarily  in  performance  careers  in  concert,  television,  radio,  symphony  orches- 
tra and  opera  as  well  as  teaching  careers  in  colleges  or  private  studios.  The 
Music  Education  program  is  designed  to  meet  the  certification  requirements  for 
teachers  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  All  programs  begun  at  the 
undergraduate  level  may  be  continued  at  the  graduate  level.  In  addition  the 
thorough  training  in  music  history  and  theory  open  new  possibilities  in  Liturgi- 
cal Music,  Musicology,  Composition  and  Theory. 

Duquesne  students  are  appreciated  by  employers  for  the  excellence  of  their 
preparation.  There  are  always  more  opportunities  for  our  graduates  than  can 
be  filled  by  the  Placement  Office. 

The  faculty  of  musical  scholars  and  artists  with  whom  Duquesne  students 
work  believe  that  fine  talents  are  best  encouraged  and  developed  in  an  atmos- 
phere  that  is  friendly  and  at   the  same   time  does   not  relax   its   demands   for 


excellence  in  achievement.  The  faculty,  selected  with  great  care  and  a  firm  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  administration  that  the  school  exists  for  the  student, 
contains  the  names  of  concert  and  opera  soloists,  members  of  the  Casals  Festival 
Orchestra,  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  nationally  known  composers,  authors, 
arrangers,  conductors,  clinicians  and  music  educators.  All  have  been  chosen,  not 
only  for  their  personal  musical  achievements  but  for  their  excellence  in  teaching 
as  well. 

In  recent  years  the  Duquesne  University  Concert  Choir  has  performed  the 
following  works  with  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony:  Honegger's  "Jeanne  D'Arc 
au  Bucher,"  Beethoven's  "Choral  Fantasy"  with  Rudolf  Serkin  as  soloist  and 
"Sirenes"  from  Debussy's  "Three  Nocturnes,"  the  complete  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  Music"  by  Mendelssohn,  the  "Venusberg  Music"  from  Wagner's  "Tann- 
hauser,"  the  choral  portions  of  the  Beethoven  "Ninth  Symphony"  and  Ravel's 
"Daphnis  and  Chloe." 

The  Symphonic  Band  in  its  many  performances  on  campus  and  off  campus 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  finest  bands  in  the  nation. 

The  Symphony  Orchestra  offers  fine  opportunities  for  the  student  interested  in 
orchestral  literature.  Its  associations  with  teachers  who  are  members  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Symphony  is  an  exceptional  advantage. 

The  School  also  maintains  woodwind,  brass  and  string  ensembles  that  are 
receiving  national  recognition  for  the  excellence  of  their  performances. 

Chapters  of  the  national  music  fraternity,  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia,  and  the 
national  music  sorority,  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  contribute  substantially  to  the  students' 
professional  and  social  development. 
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Preparing  for  entrance  to  the  School  of  Music 

We  are  often  asked,  "What  can  I  do  to  get  ready  for  admission  to 
your  School?"  The  following  suggestions  should  be  of  help  to  you. 

1)  Discuss  with  your  teacher  the  minimum  requirements  for  first  year 
students  in  the  degree  program  of  your  choice. 

2)  Hear  as  much  good  music  and  as  many  fine  performers  as  possible. 

3)  If  you  have  never  participated  in  a  choral  group,  it  would  be  helpful 
to  do  so.  An  "accurate"  singing  voice  is  a  great  help  to  a  musician. 

4)  Participate  in  ensembles  as  much  as  possible. 

5)  If  you  are  an  orchestra  player  or  a  singer,  you  will  find  that  even  a 
little  piano  study  will  make  your  minor  applied  music  requirement  easier 
while  you  are  in  music  school.  While  it  is  not  a  requirement  for  entrance 
it  is  seriously  recommended,  especially  for  future  music  education  stu- 
dents. 

6)  Now  that  you  have  decided  on  music  or  music  teaching  as  a  career,  do 
some  extra  practice  every  day. 
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7)  The  faculty  of  the  school  of  music  will  be  happy  to  give  you  an  audition 
at  any  time  and  advise  you  as  to  your  qualifications  for  a  career  in  music. 

Call  the  office  of  the  Music  School  for  an  appointment.  If  you  live  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  Pittsburgh,  you  may  send  a  tape  recording. 

Auditions  may  be  held  in  a  city  near  your  home.  Write  to  the  School  of 
Music  for  information. 

I.  Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  in  Piano  or  Organ 

FRESHMAN  YEAR  Credit 

Dept.                  Cat.  No.                    Title  I  Sem.II  Sem. 

Mus.                   103,  104      Applied  Music  Major 4  4 

Mus.                   Ill,  112      Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.                   131,  132      Theory 3  3 

Mus.                   143,  144      Ensemble:  Chorus   .  .  / 1  1 

Mus.                   121,  122      Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Eng.                    101,  102      English  Composition 3  3 

Phil.                   101               Logic     3 

Phil.                            102      Ethics    3 

Mil.  Sci.1            101,102      Military  Science   2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Mus.                   203,  204      Applied  Music  Major 4  4 

Mus.                   211,  212      Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.                   231,  232      Theory 3  3 

Mus.                   251,252       Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Mus.                   243,  244      Ensemble:  Chorus   1  1 

Mus.                   221,  222      Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies) 1  1 

Eng.                   201, 202      English  Literature   3  3 

Mil.  Sci.1           201,  202       Military  Science   2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mus.                   303, 304      Applied  Music  Major 4  4 

Mus.                  341, 342      Counterpoint    2  2 

Mus.                   351,352       Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Mus.                   343,  344      Ensemble:  Chorus   1  1 

Hist.                   103,  104      Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Theo.2                 101,  201      Theology   2  2 

Elective    2  2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Mus.                   403, 404      Applied  Music  Major 6  6 

Mus.                   105,  106      Composition    2  2 

Mus.                           349      Piano  Methods 2 

Mus.                   451               Music  and  Western  Civilization     .  3 

Mus.                   445, 446      Chamber  Music   2  2 

Mus.                   443, 444      Ensemble:  Chorus   1  1 

Elective    2  3 

1Note:  See  page  144. 
2Note:  See  page  144. 
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II.  Bachelor  of  Music 

With  a  Major  tn  Voice 

Dept. 

Cat.  No. 

Mus. 

103,  104 

Mus. 

111,  112 

Mus. 

143,  144 

Mus. 

131,  132 

Mus. 

121,  122 

Eng. 

101,  102 

Mod.  Lang. 

101,  102 

Theo.2 

101,201 

Mil.  Sci.1 

101,  102 

Mus. 

203,  204 

Mus. 

211,212 

Mus. 

243,  244 

Mus. 

231,  232 

Mus. 

221,222 

Mus. 

251,  252 

Eng. 

201,202 

Hist. 

103,  104 

Mod.  Lang. 

111,  112 

Mil.  Sci.1 

201,202 

Mus. 

303,  304 

Mus. 

307,  308 

Mus. 

311,312 

Mus. 

343,  344 

Mus. 

351,352 

Mus. 

341,342 

Mod.  Lang. 

101,  102 

Mus. 

403,  404 

Mus. 

407,  408 

Mus. 

443,  444 

Mus. 

451 

Phil. 

101 

Phil. 

102 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 

Title  I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Applied  Music:  Voice   2  2 

Applied  Music:  Piano 1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir 1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

English  Composition   3  3 

Elementary  French    4  4 

Theology    2  2 

Military  Science    2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice  2  2 

Applied  Music:  Piano 1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir   1  1 

Theory    3  3 

Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization   .3  3 

English  Literature    3  3 

Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Italian  Diction    1  1 

Military  Science   2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice   4  4 

Vocal  Ensemble    1  1 

Applied  Music:   Piano    1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir   1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Counterpoint     2  2 

Elementary   German    4  4 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music:  Voice   6  6 

Vocal  Ensemble    1  1 

Ensemble:  Concert  Choir 1  1 

Music  and  Western  Civilization   .  3 

Logic     3 

Ethics    3 

Elective     3 


^ote:  See  page  144. 
2Note:  See  page  144. 
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With  a  Major  in  an  Orchestral  Instrument 

freshman  year 

Credit 

Dept.                  Cat.  No.                 Title                                           I  Se?n.  II  Sem, 

Mus.                    103,  104      Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Mus.                    Ill,  112      Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.                    131,132      Theory    3  3 

Mus.                    143,  144      Ensemble:   Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Eng.                    101,  102      English  Composition   3  3 

Phil.  101  Logic     3 

Phil.                             102      Ethics    3 

Mus.                    121,122      Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)    1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1             101,  102      Military  Science    2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Mus.                    203,  204      Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Mus.                    211, 212      Applied  Music  Minor 1  1 

Mus.                   231, 232     Theory    3  3 

Mus.                    251,252      Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Mus.                    243,  244      Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Mus.                    245,  246      Chamber  Music    1  1 

Eng.                   201,202      English  Literature   3  3 

Mus.                    221, 222f     Phys.  Ed.  (Eurhythmies)   1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1             201,  202      Military  Science    2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mus.                    303, 304      Applied  Music  Major   4  4 

Mus.                    341,  342      Counterpoint     2  2 

Mus.  355  Orchestration     2 

Mus.                           377      Conducting    2 

Mus.                    343, 344      Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Mus.                    345,  346      Chamber  Music    1  1 

Mus.                    351,352      Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Hist.                    103,  104      Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Applied  Music  Major   6  6 

Composition     2  2 

Ensemble:  Orchestra  and/or  Band  1  1 

Chamber   Music    2  2 

Music  and  Western  Civilization   .  3 

Academic  Elective    3 

Theology    2  2 


Mus. 

403, 

404 

Mus. 

105, 

106 

Mus. 

443, 

444 

Mus. 

445, 

446 

Mus. 

451 

Theo.2 

101, 

201 

^ote:  See 
2Note:  See 

page 
page 

144. 
144. 
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IV.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Music  Education 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Credit 

Dept.  Cat.  No.                 Title                                          I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Eng.  101,  102  English  Composition   3  3 

Psych.  103,(103)  General  Psychology    2  (2) 

Soc.  (101),101  Survey  of  Sociology    (2)  2 

Theo.2  101, 201  Theology    2  2 

Mus.  131,  132  Theory    3  3 

Mus.  101,102  Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.  Ill,  112  Applied  Music  Minor   1  1 

Mus.  Ed.  171,172  Voice   Class    1  1 

Mus.  143,  144  Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Mus.  121,122  Physical  Education   (Eurhythmies).  1  1 

Mil.  Sci.1  101,  102  Military  Science    2  2 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Eng.                    201,  202      English  Literature    3  3 

Hist.                    103,  104      Development  of  the  United  States  2  2 

Mus.                   231, 232      Theory    3  3 

Mus.                    251,252      Music  and  Western  Civilization   .3  3 

Mus.                    201,  202      Applied  Music  Major 2  2 

Mus.                    211,212      Applied  Music  Minor   1  1 

Mus.  181,182      Instrumental  Class  Methods 

(Winds)     1  1 

Mus.  243,  244      Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Mus.                    221,222      Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies)  1  1 

Mil.  Sci.:            201, 202      Military  Science    2  2 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ed.  201,(201)    Foundations  of  Education    3  (3) 

Ed.  (351), 351      Educational    Psychology    (3)  3 

Mus.  301,  302      Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.  351,352      Music  and  Western  Civilization  3  3 

Mus.  377,(377)    Conducting  (Instrumental)  or 

Mus.  378,(378)    Conducting  (Choral)    2  (2) 

Mus.  (355), 355     Orchestration  or 

Mus.  Choral  Arranging (2)  2 

Mus.  Ed.  343  Elementary  Methods   3 

Mus.  Ed.  344      Secondary  Methods    2 

Mus.  Ed.  381,382      Instrumental  Class  Methods 

(Strings)    1  1 

Mus.  343,  344      Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Phil.  101      Logic 3 

Elective3  (Gen.  Ed.)    2 

^ote:  See  page  144. 
2Note:  See  page  144. 
3Note:  See  page  144. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Credit 

Dept.                  Cat.  No.                 Title                                         I  Sem.  II  Sem. 

Natural   Science    3  (3) 

Phys.                   1 1 1              Physical  Science    3 

Phil.                    102,(102)   Ethics    3  (3) 

Mus.  451  Music  and  Western  Civilization  3 

Mus.                   401, 402      Applied  Music  Major   2  2 

Mus.  (481),481      Instrumental  Class 

(Percussion)    1  (1) 

Mus.  443,  444      Ensemble:  Chorus,  Orchestra 

and/or  Band   1  1 

Mus.  Ed.           (490),490     Practicum  and  Student  Teaching  (6)  6 

Mus.  Ed.            451,(451)    Music  Education  Seminar 1  (1) 

Elective3    2  (2) 

1Note:  Physically  eligible  male  freshmen  who  have  not  had  military  experience 

will  be  required  to  join  the  R.O.T.C. 

Women  will  take  Physical  Education— (Eurhythmies). 
2Note:  Courses  in  religion  are  required  for  all  Catholic  students:  Two  hours  per 

semester,  minimum  of  four  hours  total.  Non-Catholic  students  must  take 

four  additional  credits  to  compensate  for  the  religion  courses  not  required 

of  them. 

Non-Catholic  Music  Education  students  must  take  these  four  additional 

credits  in  General  Education. 
3Note:  All  Music  Education  women  must  take  two  credits  in  a  General  Education 

elective  and  two  credits  which  may  be  in  General  Education  or  Music. 
All  Music  Education  men  must  have  two  credits  in  a  General  Education 

elective. 

The   following  course   is   recommended    but   not   required    for  students 
interested  primarily  in  instrumental  teaching: 
Mus.  Ed.  345  Marching  Band  Methods   2  credits 

The  following  course  is  recommended   but   not  required   for  students 
interested  primarily  in  elementary  vocal  teaching: 
Mus.  Ed.  346  Piano  Technics  in  Music  Education     2  credits 

All  Music  Education  students  are  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  sixty, 
(60),  hours  in  General  Education  including  at  least  twelve  hours  in  the 
Humanities,  and  six  hours  each,  in  Natural  Science  and  Social  Science. 
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Freshman  Courses  for  the  School  of  Music 

101.  Logic.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity who  do  not  take  Philosophy  111  or  409.  A  fundamental  course  in  dialectics. 
Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  Survey  of  Sociology.  A  broad  survey  of  various  fields  of  sociology. 
Credit,  Two  hours. 

101.  The  Supernatural  Life.  Its  meaning,  purpose  and  means.  A  posi- 
tive approach  to  grace,  virtues  and  the  sacraments.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

101,  102.  English  Composition.  Practice  in  effective  writing.  Review  of 
principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric;  introduction  to  literary  types  and  forms.  Credit, 
Three  hours  each  semester. 

101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402.  Applied  Music  Major.  The  study 
of  voice,  piano,  organ,  string,  wind  or  percussion  instruments  throughout  all  semesters. 
The  study  of  keyboard  harmony  is  included  in  all  piano  and  organ  lessons.  Private 
instruction  of  one  hour  per  week  is  afforded  each  student.  The  university  reserves  the 
right  to  give  equivalent  instruction  by  way  of  private  and  class  lessons  should  it  seem  to 
the  students'  advantage  to  do  so.  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester. 
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101.  102.  Elementary  French.  Pronunciation,  reading,  dictation,  gram- 
mar, exercises  and  translation.  Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  each  week. 
The  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  if  the  student  has  had  two  years  of  French 
in  secondary  school.  Credit,  Four  hours  each  semester. 

102.  Ethics.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity who  do  not  take  Philosophy  408.  It  proposes  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and 
principles  of  morality  as  determined  by  the  norm  of  right  reason.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

103.  General  Psychology  I.  An  introduction  to  fundamental  concepts, 
methods,  and  points  of  view  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  This  course  is  a  prerequi- 
site to  all  other  courses  in  the  department.  Credit,  Two  hours. 

103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404.  Applied  Music  (Piano,  Organ  or 
Orchestral  Instruments).  Private  study  of  piano,  organ  or  orchestral  instruments  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  program.  Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  years:  Credit,  Four  hours. 
Senior  year:  Credit,  Six  hours. 

103,  104,  203,  204,  303,  304,  403,  404.  Applied  Music  (Voice).  Private 
study  of  voice  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program.  One  hour  each  week  except  in  the 
senior  year  when  a  second  hour  each  week,  as  class  or  private  instruction,  will  be 
devoted  to  acquiring  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  oratorio  and  opera  literature. 
Freshman  and  sophomore  years:  Credit,  Two  hours  each  semester.  Junior  year:  Credit, 
Four  hours  each  semester.  Senior  year:  Credit,  Six  hours  each  semester. 

Ill,  112,  211,  212,  311,  312,  411,  412.  Applied  Music  Minor.  All  students 
must  choose  a  secondary  applied  music  subject  upon  entrance.  Those  students  who  do 
not  elect  piano  as  a  major  must  study  it  as  a  complementary  instrument.  The  study  of 
keyboard  harmony  is  included  in  all  piano  lessons.  Students  failing  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  the  time  allotted  for  their  particular  degree  must  continue  study 
until  the  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  (No  credit  will  be  allowed  for  minor  piano 
in  the  Music  Education  program  after  the  sixth  semester  unless  the  requirements  have 
been  met.)  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

111.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  An  introduction  to  the  experience 
which  constitutes  philosophy.  Initiation  into  the  philosophical  reflection  which  is  re- 
quired for  a  fuller  understanding  of  reality.  Principles  of  logic.  May  be  taken  instead  of 
Logic.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

121,  122.  Physical  Education  (Eurhythmies).  Fundamentals  of  rhyth- 
mic movement.  Fundamentals  of  musical  rhythm  pulse  and  note  values;  the  expressive 
qualities  of  music  such  as  tempo,  dynamics  and  phrasing  as  realized  and  expressed 
through  bodily  movement.  Two  hours  per  week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

131,  132.  Theory.  This  course  is  designed  to  increase  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  materials  of  musical  composition  and  develop  his  aural  comprehension 
by  means  of  correlated  drills  in  sight-singing,  keyboard  harmony,  part-writing  and  aural 
recognition.  During  the  first  semester  triadic  materials  will  be  used.  The  second  semester 
introduces  modulation,  seventh  chords  and  non-harmonic  materials.  Three  hours  per 
week.  Credit,  Three  hours  each  semester. 
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143,  144,  243,  244,  343,  344,  443,  444,  445,  446.  Ensemble.  Required  of  all 
students  as  laboratory  work  each  semester  of  enrollment.  Bachelor  of  Music.  Voice 
Majors:  Concert  Choir.  Piano  Majors:  Concert  Choir,  accompanying  for  singers  and 
instrumentalists  as  approved  by  the  piano  faculty.  Orchestral  Instrument  Majors:  Or- 
chestra and/or  Band. 

171,  172.  Voice  Class.  Fundamentals  of  voice  production,  including 
placement,  breathing,  breath  control,  elementary  study  of  vowels  and  consonants,  pos- 
ture, elementary  song  materials;  interval  and  scale  drill;  sight-singing.  One  hour  per 
week.  Credit,  One  hour  each  semester. 

201.  Revelation  and  the  Church.  The  sources  of  Revelation.  The 
Church  as  the  Mystical  Body  of  Christ,  its  authority  and  historical  character.  Credit, 
Two  hours. 

408.  Foundations  of  Ethics.  Required  of  all  majors  in  philosophy.  A 
more  profound  study  of  the  philosophical  foundations  of  morality.  Prerequisite:  Philos- 
ophy 202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

409.  Symbolic  Logic  An  introduction  to  formalized  logic.  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  202.  Credit,  Three  hours. 

101.  Military  Science  I.  A  series  of  fundamental  military  subjects  to 
provide  the  student  with:  a  basic  understanding  of  the  history  and  organization  of  the 
Army  and  ROTC,  its  benefits  and  potentialities;  an  introduction  to  the  Evolution  of 
Firearms  and  the  basic  individual  weapons  now  used  in  the  Army;  an  understanding  of 
the  missions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Army  as  a  member  of  the  National  Defense 
Team,  emphasizing  the  student's  personal  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  leader.  Leader- 
ship Laboratory  emphasizing  training  and  drill  to  develop  basic  characteristics  of  leader- 
ship. Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week  (two  credit  hours  per 
semester). 

102.  Military  Science  I.  Fundamental  courses  in  Map  and  Aerial  Photo 
Reading,  Chemical,  Biological  and  Nuclear  Warfare,  principles  of  modern  warfare, 
custom  and  traditions  of  the  service.  Leadership  Laboratory  to  include  military  courtesy, 
wearing  of  the  uniform,  duties  of  the  soldier  and  leader,  development  of  command 
voice,  drill  and  ceremonies.  Two  class  hours  and  one  leadership  laboratory  per  week 
(two  credits  per  semester). 

101.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  A  Fall  Semester  course  consisting 
of  one  Leadership  Laboratory  hour  per  week,  1  credit.  The  student  is  required  to  substi- 
tute an  approved  University  course  in  lieu  of  formal  Air  Science  Instruction. 

102.  Officer  Education  Program  100.  Defense  of  the  United  States.  An 
introductory  course  exploring  the  causes  of  present  world  conflict  as  they  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  course  includes  analysis  of  democracy  and  communism, 
the  U.S.  power  position  in  world  affairs,  the  armed  forces  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy,  missions  and  functions  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  student's  relation  to  U.S.  world 
commitments.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and  one  hour  Leadership  Laboratory.  Credit, 
Three  hours. 
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MILITARY  DIVISION 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

Duquesne  University  offers  Army  and  Air  Force  rotc  programs.  If 
you  are  a  physically  qualified  male  student  and  a  non-veteran  enrolled  in  any 
course  other  than  Pharmacy  you  will  be  required  to  take  the  Basic  Course  of 
Army  or  Air  Force  rotc  during  your  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years.  Credits 
for  all  or  part  of  the  Basic  Course  for  veterans  will  be  granted  by  the  University, 
depending  on  prior  active  duty  service  time. 

If  you  desire  to  continue  the  Army  or  Air  Force  education  programs  beyond 
the  two  years  required  by  the  University,  you  may  elect,  and  if  accepted,  enroll 
in  the  courses  of  the  Advanced  rotc  programs.  The  Advanced  Course  is  taken  in 
the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Satisfactory  completion  of  either  Advanced  rotc  program  will  qualify  you  for  a 
commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  or  Air  Force  Reserve  upon 
graduation.  You  will  be  expected  to  serve  a  minimum  tour  of  active  duty  after 
commissioning  and  graduation  from  the  University.  Outstanding  students  are 
eligible  for  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  or  Air  Force. 

U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  commissions  are  offered  in  fields  involving  both 
flying  and  non-flying  duties.  U.S.  Army  commissions  are  offered  in  most  all  of 
the  branches  of  the  Army. 

Each  Advanced  Course  student,  Army  or  Air  Force,  attends  one  summer  camp 
between  his  Junior  and  Senior  years.  In  addition,  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force 
advanced  cadets  who  are  classified  as  potential  pilots  are  given  36i/9  hours  of 
flight  instruction  at  no  expense  to  them.  Uniforms  and  textbooks  are  issued  to 
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all  rotc  students.  Basic  cadets  receive  no  pay,  but  students  enrolled  in  the 
Advanced  Courses  receive  a  subsistence  allowance  of  .90  cents  per  day.  During 
the  summer  training  camp,  students  are  paid  for  the  period  of  training  plus 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  camp. 

To  enrich  your  rotc  educational  pursuits,  extra-curricular  programs,  which 
are  distinctively  military  in  nature,  are  sponsored  by  the  Departments  of  Military 
and  Air  Science.  These  include  the  following: 

Military  Science 

Scabbard  and  Blade  is  a  national  honorary  group  which  seeks 
candidates  on  the  basis  of  academic  and  military  proficiency.  The  group  is  only 
open  to  members  of  the  Advanced  Course  who  are  invited  to  join  by  members  of 
Scabbard  and  Blade. 

The  Pershing  Rifles,  a  national  fraternity,  maintains  both  a 
military  and  social  schedule  of  activities.  Their  outstanding  activity  is  a  crack 
drill  team  which  performs  regularly  both  on  and  off  campus. 

The  Ranger  Raiders,  a  unique  military  organization  of  specially 
selected  cadets,  was  founded  at  Duquesne  University  in  1960.  The  Ranger  pro- 
gram was  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Army  in  1962  for  establishment  at  other  schools 
on  a  national  basis.  The  Rangers  stress  military  strategy  and  physical  fitness. 

The  University's  Rifle  Team  which  maintains  an  inter-collegiate 
schedule  of  matches  is  coached  and  supervised  by  the  Military  Division.  Partici- 
pation is  open  to  all  undergraduates. 

Band  Musicians  in  both  military  programs  are  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Duquesne  University  R.O.T.C.  Marching  Band. 

Air  Science 

The  Arnold  Air  Society  was  founded  to  promote  the  interests  of 
aero-space  as  a  means  of  national  defense.  The  group's  military  aspect  includes 
discussions  and  guest  speakers  concerned  with  developments  and  problems  of 
air  power.  The  Society  also  maintains  a  regular  program  of  social  activities. 

Angel  Flight  is  a  women's  group  associated  with  the  Air  Science 
division  and  established  on  a  national  basis.  The  groups'  1961-62  drillteam  took 
First  Place  honors  in  area  competition,  and  Third  Place  in  national  drill  com- 
petition held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Musicians  in  both  military  programs  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Du- 
quesne University  rotc  Marching  Band.  The  Band,  which  numbers  about  45 
musicians,  is  a  member  of  the  National  rotc  Band  Fraternity.  Students  must 
audition  and  meet  the  established  standards  of  the  Band. 
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GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to  a  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Business  Administration,  Master 
of  Music,  and  Master  of  Education.  Candidates  pursue  their  work  in  one  of  the 
following  fields:  Biology,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  Classics,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  English,  History,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Music,  Phar- 
macy, Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacognosy,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Social  Science,  and  African  Studies. 

The  Graduate  School  also  offers  advanced  studies  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Chemistry,  English,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology. 

Applications  and  requests  for  the  Graduate  School  Bulletin  should  be  made 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

School  of  Law 

The  School  of  Law  offers  both  a  day  and  evening  division.  All 
applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  take  the  Law  School  Admission  Test 
administered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service.  The  test  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure specific  aptitudes  closely  related  to  success  in  the  study  of  law.  The  test 
results  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  applicant's  college  record  in 
determining  his  eligibility  for  admission. 

Additional  entrance  requirements,  applications  and  requests  for  the  Law 
School  Bulletin  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law,  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 
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Duquesne  University  Administration 

OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Chancellor Most  Rev.  John  J.  Wright,  S.T.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Board Very  Rev.  Vernon  F.  Gallagher,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President Very  Rev.  Henry  J.  McAnulty,  C.S.Sp.,  LL.D.,  D.Ed. 

Executive  Vice-Presdent Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

ACADEMIC  ADMINISTRATION 

Academic  Vice-President Rev.  Edmund  R.  Supple,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A.,  S.T.L. 

Registrar Maurice  J.  Murphy,  D.Ed. 

Assistant  Registrar Thomas  F.  Bailey,  B.A. 

Director  of  Admissions Rev.  Frederick  R.  Clark,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Associate  Director  of  Admissions   Bernard  J.  Kobosky,  M.Ed. 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Financial  Assistance Maurice  A.  Spitler,  M.Ed. 

Co-ordinator  of  ROTC Lt.  Col.  Ralph  J.  Rashid,  U.S.A. 

Co-ordinator  of  University  Research  Robert  L.  Karg,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  African  Institute Geza  Grosschmid,  J.U.D. 

Director  of  Academic  Publications Rev.  Henry  J.  Koren,  C.S.Sp.,  S.T.D. 

Librarian   Eleanor  McCann,  B.S. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Management Rev.  Louis  A.  Dietrich,  C.S.Sp.,  M.A. 

Business  Officer John  F.  Gannon,  B.S. 

Director  of  Physical  Plant Raymond  V.  Bunch 

Director  of  University  Planning John  O'Carroll,  B.A. 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  Student  Affairs Rev.  James  F.  McNamara,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities Rev.  Edward  F.  O'Neill,  C.S.Sp.,  B.A. 

Associate  Administrator  of  Spiritual  Activities  .  Rev.  Henry  C.  Wehrheim,  C.S.Sp.,  M.Ed. 

Administrator  of  General  Activities Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Administrator  of  Special  Activities Kenneth  J.  Duffy,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Placement  Service James  R.  Holcomb,  M.A. 

Dean  of  Men Glenn  M.  Nelson,  B.Ed. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Men Ronald  J.  Bean,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Dean  of  Women Margaret  G.  Hockswender,  B.A. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Women Annabelle  L.  Kleppick,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Co-ordinator  of  Housing Anne  E.  Jones,  A. A. 

Resident  Manager  of  Assumption  Hall Adele  Goldsworthy 

Resident  Manager  of  Saint  Ann's  Hall Anne  E.  Jones,  A. A. 

Resident  Manager  of  Saint  Martin's  Hall Howard  R.  Burchill,  B.S.  in  Bus.  Ad. 

Director  of  Health Leo  D.  O'Donnell,  M.D. 

University  Physician Ernest  A.  Falvo,  M.D. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADMINISTRATION 

Vice-President  for  University  Relations 

and  Secretary   Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations Rev.  Joseph  A.  Lauritis,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Public  Information   George  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  B.A. 

DEANS 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Rev.  Joseph  P.  Moroney,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Sc. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Kurt  C.  Schreiber,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences Samuel  J.  Hazo,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration James  L.  Hayes,  M.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration   William  J.  O'Brien,  M.B.A. 

Dean,  School  of  Pharmacy   John  S.  Ruggiero,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Education Rev.  Philip  C.  Niehaus,  C.S.Sp.,  D.Ed. 

Dean,  School  of  Music Gerald  F.  Keenan,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Nursing Regina  E.  Fusan,  M.Ed. 

Dean,  Graduate  School Rev.  J.  Gerald  Walsh,  C.S.Sp.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Dean,  Graduate  School Herbert  H.  Petit,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  Law Thomas  F.  Quinn,  LL.B.,  M.B.A. 

Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Law   Sally  Mrvos,  B.S.,  LL.B. 
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Communications  Directory 

All  requests  for  information  should  be  directed  as  indicated  below: 

Correspondence     Requests  should  be  directed  to  this  address: 
Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219 

Phone     The  University  phone  number  is  471-4600.  The  Area  Code  is  412.  Requests  should 
be  directed  to  the  extensions  as  listed. 

Academic  Records  and  Transcripts 
Bulletins 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

Summer  Session 
Admissions 

Undergraduate 

Post  Graduate 

Graduate  School 
Alumni  Affairs 
Athletics 
Business  Matters 
Educational  and  Academic  Programs 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 


School  of  Business  Administration 

School  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Music 

School  of  Nursing 

Graduate  School 

School  of  Law 
Employment  of  Students  and  Alumni 
General  University  Policy 
Housing 

Public  Information 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
Scholarships  and  Financial  Assistance 
Student  Activities 

Testing 

Tuition  and  Other  Charges 
University  Planning 
Veterans'  Affairs 

All  University  offices  are  open  Monday  thr 
on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon, 
Calendar. 


Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Graduate  School  Ext.  207 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Dean,  Graduate  School  Ext.  207 

Director  of  Alumni  Relations  Ext.  131 

Director  of  Athletics  Ext.  160 

Business  Office  Ext.  117 

Dean  Ext.  202 

Associate  Dean:  Sciences  Ext.  257 

Associate  Dean:  Basic  Studies  Ext.  201 

Dean  Ext.  136 

Assistant  Dean  Ext.  135 

Dean  Ext.  250 

Dean  Ext.  225 

Dean  Ext.  231 

Dean  Ext.  252 

Dean  Ext.  207 

Dean  Ext.  138 

Placement  Office  Ext.  153 

The  Very  Reverend  President  Ext.  204 

Dean  of  Men  Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women  Ext.  243 

Director  of  Public  Information  Ext.  157 

Coordinator  Ext.  206 

Admissions  Office  Ext.  154 

Dean  of  Men  Ext.  245 

Dean  of  Women  Ext.  243 

Testing  Bureau  Ext.  241 

Business  Office  Ext.  117 
Director  of  University  Planning     Ext.  256 

Registrar  Ext.  112 

ough  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  and 
except  on  holidays  noted  in  the  University 


INDEX 

Academic    Policies    55 

Accounting,  Department  of    101,  108 

Accreditation     7 

Achievement  Tests   34 

Activities 

Cultural      20 

Social     17 

Administrative   Officers    1 60 

Admission 

Advanced  Placement    37 

Application     36 

Dates     37 

Early    Notification     37 

Foreign    Students    39 

Information      31 

Requirements     32 

Summer   Session    15 

Transfer   Students    39 

Allowances    (Tuition)     52 

Alumni   Association    17 

Analytic  Methods  and  Statistics   107 

Athletics    29 

Biology,   Department  of 65 

Boarding    Facilities     25 

Business  Administration    99 

Accounting     1 01 ,  1 08 

Commerce     102,  109 

Economics     1 03,  1 1 0 

Finance  1 05,  1 1 1 

Management      1 06,  1 1 2 

Calendar   1 66 

C.E.E.B. 

Achievement    Tests 34 

Dates     35 

Information      34 

Chemistry     68 

Classics,   Department  of    69 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   59 

Biology     65 

Chemistry     68 

Classics     69 

Economics     72 

English     74 

History      76 

Journalism     79 

Mathematics     81 
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Modern   Languages    83 

Philosophy    85 

Physics     85 

Political   Science    86 

Pre-Dental     60 

Pre-Law     60 

Pre-Medical     59 

Pre-Pharmacy     60,  131 

Pre-Seminary    60 

Psychology     88 

Sociology     91 

Theology     93 

College  Scholarship  Service    46 

Commerce     102,  109 

Communications  Directory 162 

Computer  Center 1 00 

Counseling  Center    22 

Dean  of  Men    24,  25 

Dean   of  Women    24,  25 

Deferred  Tuition    44 

Dormitories     9,  27 

Early    Notification    37 

Economics,   Department   of    72,  103,  1 10 

Education,    School   of    117 

Educational    Objectives     6 

Employment,   Student    24 

English,   Department  of    74 

Entrance    Examinations     34 

Entrance    Requirements    32 

Examinations,   Course    55 

Expansion     9 

Finance,  Department  of   105,  1 1 1 

Financial   Aid    45 

Allowances     52 

Application      46 

C.S.S.    (College   Scholarship   Service)    46 

Grants-in-Aid     52 

Loans     51 

Scholarships    48 

Financial    Information     41 

Foreign    Students    39 

Grading   System    55 

Graduate    School     159 

Graduation   Requirements    57 

Grants-in-Aid     52 

Health   Service    24 

History,   Department  of    76 

History  of  the  University   5 
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Honors    (Graduation)     57 

Institute  of  African   Affairs    14 

Interviews    (Admission)     36 

Journalism,   Department  of    79 

Law   School    1 59 

Library     14 

Location  of  University    11 

Loans     51 

Management,   Department   of    106,  1 12 

Master  Plan   9 

Mathematics,  Department  of   81 

Medical    Service    24 

Military   Division    155 

Modern  Languages,  Department  of   83 

Music,   School   of    143 

Nursing     135 

Basic    Program     138 

Organization     7 

Personal   Counseling    22 

Pharmacy     129 

Philosophy,  Department  of    85 

Physical    Plant     9 

Physics,  Department  of   85 

Placement    Service    24 

Political  Science,  Department  of     86 

Pre-Professional    Programs    59 

Psychology,   Department  of    88 

Quality   Point   System    56 

Refunds     43 

Residence  Information    25 

Residents  Dining  Hall    27 

R.O.T.C 155 

Scholarships     47 

Sociology,  Department  of   91 

Student    Employment    24 

Summer    Sessions    15 

Tamburitzans     19 

Testing    Bureau    22 

Theology,  Department  of   93 

Transfer   Students    39 

Veterans  Office    23 

Welcome  Week   22 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  CALENDAR  1965-1966 

SUMMER  SESSION   1965 

June  11 -Friday  9:00-4:00 


Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  12-Saturday  9:00-Noon  * 

June  14— Monday   Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  24-Thursday  1:00-7:00  , 

June  25-Friday  9:00-4:00  (  Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

i  Session. 
June  26— Saturday                9:00-Noon  ' 

June  28— Monday   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begins. 

July  3— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  6— Friday    Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 

FALL  SEMESTER   1965-1966 

September  13-Monday  1:00-3:00  > 

,  .    r^        ,  ,  ~~  ~  ~~   r  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  14-Tuesday         1:00-3:00  )  6  y 

September  13-Monday         4:00-7:00  i 

,  .    _        .  .  nn  „  nn  f  Registration:  Evening  Classes. 

September  14-Tuesday         4:00-7:00  )  ft  8 

September  15,  16,  17  9:00-3:00 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  f  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

September  18— Saturday      9:00-Noon  ) 

September  20— Monday   Fall  Semester  Begins. 

September  25— Saturday    Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

October  2— Saturday   Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  January 

Candidates. 

November  1— Monday    All  Saints  Day.  Holiday. 

November  10— Wednesday    Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

November  24— Wednesday    Thanksgiving  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

November  29— Monday    Classes  resumed. 

December  8— Wednesday   Immaculate  Conception.  Holiday. 

December  18— Saturday    Christmas  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

January  3— Monday    Classes  resumed. 

January  21— Friday   Final  Examinations  Begin. 

January  22— Saturday Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 


SPRING  SEMESTER   1965- 1966 

January  3 1-Monday  1:00-3:00  > 

t  Registration:  Day  Classes. 
February  1 -Tuesday              1:00-3:00' 

January  31-Monday  4:00-7:00  i 

[  Registration:  Evening:  Classes. 
February  1 -Tuesday             4:00-7:00  ' 

February  2,  3,  4  9:00-3:00  v 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  (  Registration:  Day  Classes. 

February  5— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ) 

February  7— Monday    Spring  Semester  Begins. 

February  12— Saturday   Latest  Date  for  Change  of  Schedule. 

February     19— Saturday     Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  June 

Candidates. 

March  30— Wednesday   Mid-Semester  Examinations  Begin. 

April  6— Wednesday   Easter  Vacation  begins  after  last  class. 

April  12— Tuesday    Classes  Resumed. 

May   19— Thursday    Ascension  Thursday.  Holiday. 

May  27— Friday    Final  Examinations  Begin. 

May  28— Saturday    Final  Examinations:  Saturday  Classes. 

May  30— Monday    Holiday. 

June  5— Sunday   Baccalaureate  Service  and  Commencement 

Exercises. 


SUMMER  SESSION   1966 

June  10-Friday  9:00-4:00 


Registration:  Eight  Weeks  Day  Session. 
June  11— Saturday  9:00-Noon  > 

June  13— Monday   o.      Eight  Weeks  Day  Session  Begins. 

June  23-Thursday  1:00-7:00  , 

June  24-Friday  9:00-4:00         Registration:  Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening 

\      Session. 
June  25— Saturday  9:00-Noon  ' 

June  27— Monday   Six  Weeks  Day  and  Evening  Session  Begi 

July  2— Saturday    Latest  Date  to  apply  for  Degrees:  August 

Candidates. 

August  5— Friday     Summer  Sessions  End:  Commencement. 


ns. 


NOTES 


